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PRELUDE 


My warmest thanks are due the publishers and authors 
who have so kindly allowed me free use of the material 
in their works for the preparation of 


“The Hymns You Ought to Know”: 


American Tract Society, New York, 
“The Story of the Hymns and Tunes,” 
Theron Brown and Hezekiah Butterworth. 


John Murray, London, 
“A Dictionary of Hymnody,” 
John Julian, D.D. 


The Abingdon Press, New York, 
“The Story of the.American Hymn,” 
Edward S. Ninde. 
“American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music,” 
Frank I. Metcalf. 
“One Hundred and One Hymn Stories,” 
Carl F. Price. 


F. M. Barton & Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Publishers of “The Expositor,” “Annotations upon 
Familiar Hymns,” 
Rev. Charles Seymour Robinson, D.D. 


Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
“The English Hymns,” 
Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, D.D. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
“Heretics, Saints and Martyrs,” 
Frederick Palmer. 


The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 
“The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” 
Charles $. Nutter, D.D., and 
Wilbur F. Tillett, D.D., LL.D. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 
- “The History and Use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes,” 
Rev. David R. Breed, D.D. 


Union Press, Philadelphia, 
“Famous Hymns, with Stories and Pictures,” 


Elizabeth Hubbard Bonsall. 


The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
“Studies of Familiar Hymns,” 
Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D. 


Mrs. Luther D. Wishard, Distributor, 
“Stories of the Great Hymns of the Church,” 
Silas H. Paine. 
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The works of these writers thoroughly cover the his- 
tory of “Hymnody” from early days, with delightful 
_, stories of the hymns and authors, leaving little more to be 
“said. It was, accordingly, with many doubts and misgiv- 
ings that I ventured to bring out the present book on “The 
Hymns You Ought to Know.” All I have really done is 
to repeat “the old, old story” about each hymn, adding 
reminiscences and my personal experience for many years 
in choir work, with data about the tunes and their com- 
posers. Christians, young and old, “ought to know” the 
stories of our great hymns and tunes and something of the 
lives of the men and women who wrote the hymns, and 
the composers of the tunes. 

I am greatly indebted to the following: 


H. M. Lydenberg, Reference Librarian of the New York Public 
Library, for data regarding hymn writers and composers of other days. 

Rev. Cleland B. McAfee, D.D., of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of Chicago, for valuable data and many suggestions. 

Mrs. Frank K. Root of Chicago for the portrait of George Fred- 
erick Root. 

Dr. Edward S. Ninde, author of “The Story of the American 
Hymn,” for the portrait of Dr. Thomas Hastings. 

Henry Lowell Mason for the portrait of his grandfather, Dr. 
Lowell Mason. 

The Editor of “The Presbyterian Hymnal” for the privilege of 
using numbers and titles of hymns as they appear in the “Hymnal.” 

Mrs. Luther D. Wishard for the portrait of Silas H. Paine. 

The Philadelphia Gas Improvement Company for the picture of the 
tablet commemorating the writing of the hymn, “He Leadeth Me.” 

Doubleday, Doran & Co. for the portrait of George Coles Stebbins. 

I am especially grateful to an old friend in London, 
England, Edwin Henry Keen, for his kindness in secur- 
ing many illustrations for this book. 

The photograph of Sir John Bowring was taken by 
Mr. Keen from an engraving in the British Museum, 
London, through the kindness of the Museum authorities. 

The introductory pages on “Psalmody and Hymnody,” 
showing the beginnings, growth and development of the 
modern hymn, may interest the student and all who love 
congregational worship. 


Puito Apams Oris. 
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Psalmody and Hymnody 


When St. John said, “In the beginning was the Word,” 
he might have added “music.” Did not the Lord tell 
Job, that when the foundations of the earth were laid, 
“the morning stars sang together”? The ancient philos- 
ophers maintained that the movements of the whole starry 
firmament were in accordance with some musical scale; 
and thus we read today of “The Music of the Spheres.” 
Addison speaks of the stars: 

“Forever singing, as they shine, 
‘The Hand that made us is divine.’ ” 

The Church of God started on its way singing and 
soon formed a “triple alliance,” a “triple entente,” to use 
current war expressions, with two allies—Poetry and 
Song. But what did the allied forces sing? What was the 
music to the song of Moses, after the crossing of the Red 
Sea? When David returned from his victory over 
Goliath and was met by his countrywomen, “singing and 
dancing, and the women” answered “one another as 
they played” (I Samuel XVIII: 6, 7), what man- 
ner of music was used? And what is meant by the 
“women answering one another”? Some writers, includ- 
ing Dr. Burney in his “History of Music,” claim that 
this is “a proof of chant in dialogue being in use at this 
time,” and which, he says, “probably” gave rise to the 
manner of chanting the Psalms in our Cathedral service. 

When David sang and danced before King Saul, what 
music did he use? And what was the effect on the mon- 
arch? The only possible explanation is that the King was 
insane, or, as the record says, “possessed of a devil.” Un- 
doubtedly the rhythm of sound and the movements of the 
dance had some quieting results, as has happened in 
modern times. 

David undoubtedly used instruments of percussion 
with his choir, but that the rhythm in any particular cor- 
responded with that of modern times it is difficult to be- 
lieve. Those ancient drummers may have been no more 
like our drummers than are the tom-toms in an Indian 
war dance. ; 
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Who has not wondered at the meaning of the word 
“Selah,” which appears at irregular intervals in the 
Psalms? Dr. Burney has this explanation: 

“The word, like other literary stumbling blocks, has grown by. 
time. If, however, it has any meaning, it indicated a pause in 
singing.” 

But this does not seem probable. Dr. McAfee sug- 
gests: 

“Indeed no theory of its meaning is entirely satisfactory. Its 
irregular appearance is confusing. For example, we find it three 
times in Psalm XXIV and then not again until Psalm XXXII, 
where it appears three times. Whatever it originally meant, it seems 
strange that it was not needed elsewhere. Students generally 
consider that it has some reference to the musical usage of the 
Psalms, possibly a guide to the instrumentation.” 

If the word has any musical significance, as a ‘“‘rest” 
or “pause,” it might have been expected to appear in 
every Psalm, as each Psalm is complete in itself. | 

We cannot but be impressed in reading the Old Testa- 
ment with the extraordinary number of singers and play- 
ers employed on important occasions. Josephus says: 

“Solomon had two hundred thousand trumpets, according to 
the ordinance of Moses, and forty thousand instruments to sound 
_and praise God with, as the psaltery and harp.” 

“This statement,” says Joseph Bird, “carries along 
with it signs of exaggeration and improbability.”(*) It 
is not possible, for practical reasons, that so large a force 
of performers could play together. 

Josephus may not mean that Solomon ever employed 
this large body of players and singers at any one time. 
Solomon possessed this large collection of instruments 
and bedy of singers for use as occasion required, as some 
Indian princes in this day pride themselves on large col- 
lections of instruments and weapons which are seldom or 
never used as a whole. 

The plain truth is, that from the accounts given by 
various historians regarding the ancient Hebrew music, 
we can easily conclude that they know nothing positive 
on the subject. “It is not at all important,” continued 
Bird, “that we should know the nature of the instruments 
spoken of in the Psalms,” 

“but it is important that we should know the truth. There is noth- 

ing which does more harm to religion than the habit of concealing 

(*)“Gleanings from the History of Music.” Boston, 1850. 
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the truth from children in religious matters. For example, let a 

child be taught that the instruments mentioned in the Bible are the 

same as those which it sees and hears now of the same name, and it 
is taught so much heathenism, that which is not true or inspired 

. . . We have seen that music must have been known from the 

‘time the Hebrews left Egypt until they ceased to be a nation; but 

what kind of music it was will never be known; of their instru- 

ments, nothing can now be known; their effect was more that of 
noise than of music.” 

Dr. Burney and other learned writers are careful to 
qualify their statements by saying, “however,” “prob- 
ably,” “the supposition is,” all of which show how little 
these wise men really know on the subject. “Therefore,” 
adds Bird, 

“In writing or speaking of the ancient music and the instru- 
ments, this should be kept in mind, and more than ever while 
teaching children.” 

Sir John Hawkins, in his “History of Music,” says 
of the ancient Hebrews: 

“It is not possible to conceive anything like a system, to which 
their instruments of music could be adapted; no more than the 
strokes of a pestle against the sides of a mortar can be reduced to 
measure; nor did they excel in any of those arts that attend the 
refinements of human manners; the figure they made among the 
neighboring nations appears to have been very inconsiderable ; what- 
ever advantages the Hebrews might derive from the instructions of 
an inspired law-giver and the occasional interposition of the 
Almighty, it nowhere appears that their attainments in literature 
were very great, and with respect to their music there is but too 
much reason to suppose that it was very barbarous.” 


The difference, in a word, between ancient and mod- 
ern music is in the scale, whereby melodies were possible 
in other times which would be to us a foreign language, 
an unknown tongue, and utterly unintelligible; and this 
I maintain with due apologies to the professors and wise 
men who think there are possibilities in the ancient music. 

After a scientific analysis of the intervals in the an- 
cient scale, Sir John concludes with this summary of the 


whole matter: 

“Nor does it seem possible with the utmost stretch of imagina- 
tion to conceive how a series of sounds so extremely ungrateful to 
the ear as those of which the chromatic and enharmonic intervals 
the ancients knew, could ever be received as music in the sense in 
which that word is now understood.” 

In keeping with those words of Sir John Hawkins, let 
me add an experience of my own regarding the ancient 


harp. One summer I spent a day at the home of an old 
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friend in the East, who in recent years had been a mem- 
ber of an Egyptian exploring party and had made several 
tours of the Nile country. He returned from his last trip 
in the spring of 1924, bringing among other curios picked 
up in the museums and shops along the Nile, a supposed 
model of the harp used by David when he played before 
King Saul. The harp, if it can be called such, is in the 
shape of a bow with strings attached of various lengths 
from six to eighteen inches. My friend held the harp 
while with keen delight I touched the strings, a delight 
that was soon turned to disappointment as I listened in 
vain for some suggestion of the divine fire that thrilled 
King Saul. I heard only a twang or squeak; nothing that 
could be called musical. Perhaps my feelings are ex- 
plained by Charles Reade in his story, ““The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” when “Father Clement” took up the psaltery 
but could not play it. ‘Saul had a saint,” he cried, “to 
play for him.” David says, ‘““Take a psalm and bring 
hither the pleasant harp with the psaltery”’ (Psalm 
LXXX: 1-2). If the harp was anything like the one my 
friend brought from Egypt, how could it be “pleasant’’? 

But with the opening of the Christian era, music had 
made some progress; St. Paul speaks of “hymns and 
spiritual songs”; St. Mark in his account of the Last Sup- 
per says, “the disciples departed after they had sung a 
hymn.” I have often wondered what manner of hymn 
that could have been. The Greek philosopher Pythag- 
oras (B. C. 500) invented a scale and developed a sys- 
tem of music, or rather “modes,” such as the Dorian and 
Phrygian. It is possible the “spiritual songs” in Apos- 
tolic times may have been founded on those “modes,” but 
that the early Christians had any idea of the division of 
voices into parts is altogether improbable. 

But as to the words used by the ancient choristers, we 
need not be in any manner of doubt. The poetry of the 
ancients and of the early Christian Church may be clas- 
sified in two distinct divisions, Hebrew and Latin, each 
having its own characteristics. 


I. THE HEBREW TYPE 


_ In Oriental poetry every verse consists of two divi- 
sions, the latter qualifying or paralleling the first. The 
best examples of their poetry are “The Song of Miriam” 
































} 
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(Exodus XV), after the crossing of the Red Sea, which 
Handel has used in his oratorio, “Israel in Egypt”; the 
Psalms, and Mary’s song, “My Soul Doth Magnify the 
Lord” (St. Luke I), well known as the “Magnificat.” 
Note the parallelism in this verse from the “Magnificat”: 

“He hath put down the mighty from their seats ; 

And exalted them of low degree.” 
The art of the couplet lies in a double contrast; “put 
down,” and “exalted,” and, “the mighty” and “them of 
low degree.” Again: 

“He hath filled the hungry with good things; 

And the rich he hath sent empty away.” 
Here the contrast is also double; “hungry” and ‘‘rich”; 
“filled” and “empty.” 

In Isaiah (XL: 4) there is another beautiful form of 
parallelism: 

“Every valley shall be exalted ; 
And every mountain and hill made low.” 

When the Reformers needed spiritual songs for their 
new order of worship, it is no wonder that they turned to 
the Psalms of David for help, where beautiful thoughts 
like those in the Twenty-third Psalm are found: 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil.” 

And the comforting assurance: 

“For Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me.” 

With the Reformation, the Psalms were cast into 
meter, a form of versification which we now call 
“Psalmody.” 

Il. THE LATIN TYPE 

The second division of ancient religious poetry, the 
Latin, had its beginnings in the early Christian Church. 
Its distinctive feature is, that each verse is complete in it- 
self. The finest example is afforded in the hymn, “Te 
Deum Laudamus.” The origin of this hymn is now un- 
known, though it comes from a very early period in the 
history of the Church. A few lines from the Te Deum 
may be quoted: 

“The noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” 

“Day by day we magnify Thee.” 

“Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us this day without sin.” 
“And we worship Thy name ever, world without end.” 
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The “Gloria in Excelsis,” another early hymn of the 
Catholic Church, is of the same character; but the hymns 
“Veni Redemptor,” “Veni Creator,” “Dies Ire,” “Ave 
Maris Stella,” “(Lux Beata,” by St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, 
St. Augustine, the Venerable Bede and other Fathers of the 
Church, are in metrical form and belong to a later period. 
The monasteries developed a hymnody peculiar to their 
order: “Prime,” “Terce,” “Sext,” “None,” “Matins,” 
“Evensong,” “The Proper of Saints,” “The Proper of 
Seasons,” “The Lesser Hours.” The Latin Hymnody 
was the first ally of the early Christian Church, and as 
Christianity spread, other forms of hymnody came into 
use, Syrian, Greek, German, Western, Irish and English. 

The Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in his sermon on “The 
Hymn,” April 26, 1914, said of the “Dies Ire”: 


“It is the great hymn of the Roman Catholic Church, called the 
greatest Christian hymn ever written, “Che Day of Wrath,’ which 
Goethe and Sir Walter Scott translated, and which is said to have 
been worked into one hundred and sixty different English transla- 
tions and ninety German translations.” 


Archbishop Trench said: 

; “Tt holds the foremost place among the masterpieces of sacred 

songs. 

When the Reformation broke out (1517) and the new 
order of worship had been established, what form of 
“spiritual songs” was available? What did the Reform- 
ers singe They were through with “Aves,” “Pater Nos- 
ters” and even the magnificent hymns, ‘““Lux Beata,” “Veni 
Creator,” etc. These ancient hymns were too severely 
classical and wanting in human interest for the sturdy 
leaders of the new faith. 

The hymnals we now employ are among the greatest 
blessings that have come to us from the Reformation, and 
are the outcome of four centuries of thought and study, 
by a process of spiritual and musical evolution, to which 
every form of religious faith has, in later years, con- 
tributed its share. But the Reformers possessed too much 
zeal. They allowed the pendulum to swing too far, when 
they excluded everything which belonged to the holy 
Apostolic Church. Surely they could have retained some 
of the magnificent hymns of the early Christian Fathers, 
“Dies. Ire,” “Ave. Maris Stella,” “Lux Beata,” “Veni 
Creator,” “Veni Redemptor” and other glorious hymns! 
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But the sturdy leaders in the new faith were done with all 
that pertained to “The Church of Rome.” 


In order to understand the feelings of the Reformers, 
one must consider the causes which led to the revolt from 
Rome, then the wealthiest, most powerful and arrogant 
force in the civilized world. When Christopher Colum- 
bus started across the sea (1492) to discover new land, the 
Catholic Church went with him. Within a decade of 
his landing on the little island in the West Indies, Spain, 
and indirectly Rome,-had added to its immense posses- 
sions the silver and gold of Mexico and Peru. The power, 
tyranny and corruption of the Church became unendur- 
able. The Vatican had its own courts of justice, law- 
givers and lawyers; its prisons in which to incarcerate 
men and women who dared to dispute the authority of the 
holy Apostolic Church. Kings and Queens bowed to 
Rome. There was no civil or religious liberty. Sup- 
pose the Presbyterian General Assembly of the United 
States, through its Moderator, should direct legislation 
at Washington, control courts of justice, dictate the poli- 
cies of all state and municipal governments and have the 
power to punish all delinquents with imprisonment or 
death? How long would the people today tolerate such 
a condition of affairs? And that was the position of all 
civilized Europe in the sixteenth century with refer- 
ence to the Holy Roman Church. 


As Cesar said in his Commentaries, “Omnis Gallia 
divisa est in tres partes,” so the Reformation may be clas- 
sified in three divisions, the German, French and Scotch- 
English. 

Three strong men occupied the foreground in the early 
days of the Reformation, men who dared to protest against 
the iniquities of the Church of Rome and to demand civil 
and religious liberty for all. ‘To these men we are in- 
debted for the beginnings of our modern hymnal: Martin 
Luther, theologian and musician, who introduced the 
chorales into Germany; John Calvin, leader of the Ref- 
ormation in France, author of the Genevan Psalter 
(1562), and John Knox, the Scotch Reformer, who had 
much to do with the preparation of the Scotch versions 
of the Psalms. In Germany the Reformers, known as 
the Lutherans, developed hymnody, but in France, Eng- 
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land and Scotland, the popular music of the Reformation 
took the form of the Psalm, not the hymn, for the reason 
that the English and Scotch Reformers believed that 
Biblical verses only should be used in divine worship. 

France, however, took the lead. The French people 
are nothing if not volatile and effervescent in poetry and 
music; with every age they have a new set of songs. In 
1530, Clement Marot, a popular poet and satirist, valet 
de chambre of Francis I, made a translation from the 
Latin into French of thirty Psalms in metrical verse. The 
effect was almost magical on the people of Paris; the 
verses were in great favor and were at once set to the pop- 
ular tunes of the day. The attendants at Court, actors in 
the theatres and street singers were soon singing Marot’s 
verses. John Calvin, a great theologian, but no musician, 
was shrewd enough to see the importance of a proper use 
of Marot’s verses for use in the Reformed Churches of 
France. At his request some of the best musicians in 
Paris undertook to set these verses to music of a proper 
character for use in the Huguenot Churches. It is cer- 
tain that Marot’s verses helped the cause of the Reformers 
materially in France. William Mason, in his “History 
of Church Music,” said: 

“Calvin, who had certainly less music in his soul than Luther, 
rejected both vocal and instrumental harmony, and admitted only 
unison singing. 

This is hardly true, for the musicians whom Calvin 
engaged, Claude Goudemil, (*) William Franc and Louis 
Bourgeois, wrote tunes in four part harmony for Marot’s 
verses, and their tunes are in use in some of the Scotch 
hymnals today. 

With all of Calvin’s efforts, only one great tune came 
out of the French Reformation, “Old Hundredth,” com- 
posed by William Franc (1551) for the Psalter which 
Calvin prepared in Geneva. When Meyerbeer came to 
write the “Huguenots,” two hundred and fifty years later, 
there was not a tune in Calvin’s Psalter which he could 
use, and he was forced to go to Martin Luther for the 
great theme of his opera—“Ein feste Burg,” Luther’s 
version of the Forty-sixth Psalm. 


(+) We gave a service in the First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, on May 
23, 1909, it being the 400th anniversary of Calvin’s birth, and used several of 
Goudemil’s tunes on that occasion; they were very beautiful. 
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The Church in Scotland under John Knox would tol- 
erate no verses in church but the Psalms, for they be- 
lieved, as we have said, that only Biblical words should 
be used for public worship. There is a quaintness in the 
Scotch versions which is delightful. Read these verses 
from the Twenty-third Psalm, found in the Edinburgh 
Edition (1565) of the Psalter: 

“The Lord is onely my supporte, 
And He that doth me fede; 
How can I then lack anything 
Whereof I stand in need? 
Thou haste my table richly deckt 
In despite of my foe; 
Thou haste mine head with baume refresht, ° 
My cup doth overflow.” 
And again, let me give you Parsons’ version (1663) of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-second Psalm: 
“T did in hart rejoyce 
To hear the people’s voyce, 
In offering so willingly. 
For, let us up, say they, 
And in the Lord’s House pray. 
Thus spake the folk full lovingly. 
Our fete that wandered wide, 
Shall in thy Gates abide, 
O Thou Jerusalem, ful faire, 
Which are so semely set, 
Much like a city neat, 
The like whereof is not elsewhere.” 


When the Reformation broke out in England, the Re- 
formers used the Psalms in an edition prepared by Cover- 
dale (1538), whose prose version was in use in the Eng- 
lish prayer book. In 1552 the whole book of the Psalms 
was issued by two English poets, Sternhold and Hopkins, 
“set forth and allowed to be sung in all the churches.” 
The book attained a great popularity, though Thomas 
Campbell said it contained “flat and homely phraseology 
and mistook vulgarity for simplicity.” Old Thomas Ful- 
ler commended “the piety” but condemned the “poetry.” 

The withdrawal of Henry VIII from Rome caused a 
division of the religious people in England into two par- 
ties: the Conservative or Catholic, who wished to retain 
all the ceremonies and prestige of the Roman Church, 
and the Protestaat or Puritan party, who would have 
nothing more to do with Popery. Hence the Established 
Church retained the Psalms in its service. 
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“Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms” having the sanction 
of the ecclesiastical authorities, were in great favor 
throughout the kingdom. “When Queen Elizabeth 
ascended the throne” (1588), says Dr. Burney, “the 
Psalms were roared out in every street and church in 
England.” 

Can we imagine ourselves singing lines like these 
from Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms: 

‘““As men once dead are out of mind, 
So am I now forgot; 


As little use of me they find 
As of a broken pot. 


“T hear the brags of all the rout, 
Their threats my mind did fray; 
How they conspired and went about 


To take my life away.” (Psalm XXXI: 12-13.) 


The Puritan party, while accepting the Psalms as in- 
evitable, for they had at first no other form of spiritual 
songs available, were not at all of one mind. Some be- 
lieved that a church established by law was contrary to 
the teachings of Scriptures; that to change the Psalms 
into verse and sing them to fixed tunes by note, was a form 
of Popery; that Psalm singing gave the unconverted a 
chance to praise God, especially the Amen; that women 
were thus afforded an opportunity to join with men in 
church worship, and this was contrary to the injunctions 
of St. Paul. 

Thus, Psalmody fell into disfavor and this gave the 
Puritans a chance to develop some poets of their own 
(1647), after this manner: 


““THE SONG OF DEBORAH’ 


“‘Jael the Kenite, Heber’s wife, 
*bove women blest shall be, 
Above the women in the tent, 
A blessed one is she. 


“He water asked, she gave him milk, 
In lordly dish she fetched 
Him butter forth: unto the nail 
She forth her left hand stretched. 


“Her right hand to the workman’s maul, 
And Sisera hammered ! 
She pierced and struck his temple through, 
And then cut off his head.” (Judges V: 24-27.) 
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_ Can you imagine our Puritan ancestors praising God 
in such verses? But they had nothing else. 


“The New Music Review” has this story: 
“Fhese Psalms and Hymns were the folk-songs of New Eng- 
_ landers. As late as the ‘Sixties’ of the last century, we heard in a 
western town of Massachusetts a mother singing her baby to sleep 
with ‘When I Can Read My Title Clear.’ ‘Then I Can Smile at 
Satan’s Rage’ was the child’s lullaby. The father of the household, 
when he was in particularly jovial mood, would shout, dismally 
out of tune: ‘Why should We Mourn Departed Friends?’ ‘There 
were no folk-songs; there was no folk-lore. Any talk about fairies 
was discouraged as silly. Jonas of the Rollo books, the prudent, 
thrifty, handy Jonas, was the model set before the boy, and Jonas 
certainly had never read fairy stories.” 


When “our exiled fathers crossed the sea” (1620), 
they carried the Psalms with them, using an edition pre- 
pared by Ainsworth (1612). Let me give a specimen of 
Ainsworth’s setting of the One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Psalm: 

“By Babel’s rivers there sate wee; 
Yea, wept when we dyd minde Sion. 
The willows that amidds it bee, 
Our harps we hanged them upon. 
“Cleave let my tongue to my palet, 
If I doe not in mind thee bear; 
If I, Jerusalem, do not thee 
Above my chiefest joy prefer.” 

But this meagre, chilly form of psalmody did not sat- 
isfy the spiritual needs of our Pilgrim grandsires, and 
soon certain poets of their own appeared. Furthermore, 
our New England ancestors were not all in favor of any 
change, by verse or otherwise, in the Biblical form of the 
Psalms. Nor were they all agreed about singing by note. 
A hymn book published in Boston (1720) contained these 
verses, which are good examples of the hymnody of that 
period: 

“Far in the deep where darkness dwells, 
The land of horror and despair, 
Justice has built a dismal hell 
And laid her stores of vengeance there. 
“Tremble, my soul, and kiss the Son! 
Sinners, obey thy Saviour’s call, 
Else your damnation hastens on 
And hell gapes wide to wait your fall.” 

One of the poets in early New England was the Rev. 

Mather Byles. Can you think of our great-grandfathers 
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and grandmothers singing a hymn of some ten or fifteen 
verses by Mather Byles, of which the following is a 
sample: 
“Ye monsters of the briny deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout; 
Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep 
And wag your tails about.” 


It was evident that something must be done to im- 
prove this order of things, and the first one to develop 
proper verses for Church worship was Isaac Watts 
(1674), who began to write hymns at the age of seven. He 
was the father of English hymnody. His mother was 
the child of a Huguenot(*) refugee from France, who 
came to England during the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. His father, a Non-Conformist, was 
so zealous that in 1683 he was in prison six months on 
account of his religious views. When Isaac was eighteen 
years old, he attended a morning church service and was 
so shocked with the rough verses of Sternhold and Hop- 
kins that after the service he made a vigorous protest. 
Whereupon the elders tried to shut him up with the usual 
argumient to young people: “Very well; do something bet- 
ter yourself,” which they thought would silence him. 
When the people came together in the evening, Watts 
produced his poem, “Behold the Glories of the Lamb,” 
which was “lined out,” according to custom, sung to a 
familiar hymn and immediately welcomed by the people. 
After that, every Sunday for weeks, young Watts fur- 
nished a new hymn or setting of a Psalm. Clearly the 
‘fining out” method made new hymns practicable beyond 
our printing method. 

But it was not until the Wesleys, (John and Charles), 
came on the scene (1735), that any progress was made in 
hymnody. Other writers soon realized the need of an 
improved order of hymnology. The “Tate and Brady 
Collection” appeared in 1696. Watt’s first publication, 
“Hore Lyrice,” came out in 1705, followed by his 
“Hymns” in 1707 and “Psalms” in 1719. 


(4) “Huguenots,” a term applied to the Protestants by the Catholics. The 
Protestants in turn called the Catholics “Papists.’” The Protestants in Tours 
held their meetings by night, at the ancient gateway of King Hugo. A monk in 
the city preached against these midnight assemblies, and said that the people 
attending should be called “Huguenots.” 
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The lovers of Psalm singing, however, sturdily held 
their ground, especially the adherents of the Church of 
England. No one was more bitter in his opposition to 
hymnody than William Romaine. He said in the pref- 
ace to his “Essay on Psalmody” (1775): “My concern 
is to see Christian congregations shout out divinely in- 
spired Psalms and take in Dr. Watts’ flights of fancy. 
Why should Dr. Watts or any hymn-maker not only take 
precedence of the Holy Ghost, but also thrust Him en- 
tirely out of the Church?” A fierce opposition then began 
to the tunes being written for these new “flights of fancy” 
of the Methodists and other Non-Conformists. Bishop 
Gibson, in his work “Parochial Music” (1762), severely 
denounced this new order of music: 

“Their tunes consist mostly of fugues or more properly imita- 
tions, and are indeed only fit to be sung by those who made them.” 
The first collection of English hymns was the work of 

Bishop Heber, prepared in 1820, which he endeavored 
to get approved by the Archbishop of Canterbury; but 
in this he was unsuccessful. Heber later went to India, 
dying in 1826, and the year following (1827) his widow 
published the collection, “words only,” under the title of 
“Hymns Written and Adapted to the Weekly Church 
Service of the Year.” 

The first collection of words and music was the 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” a little volume of 108 
pages, with 138 tunes, published (1859) in London, by 
the Novellos, under the direction of a committee consist- 
ing of the Rev. Francis H. Murray, the Rev. Sir Henry 
W. Baker and others. William H. Monk, organist of 
King’s College, was the musical editor, assisted by the 
Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, Professor of Music 
in Oxford. This work was the forerunner of similar 
hymnals in the United States, the first being the “Ply- 
mouth Collection” brought out under the direction of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher of Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. “Hymns Ancient and Modern” has had an extra- 
ordinary hold on the English speaking people, the sales 
in recent years reaching the number of one million copies 
per year, which means three thousand copies per day. 
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From the foregoing we can get at the best only a few 
outlines of my subject “Psalmody and Hymnody,” which 
is almost as inexhaustible as the Reformation itself. 

It does not require the genius of a Wagner or Richard 
Strauss to write an effective church tune. Oliver Holden 
composed “Coronation” in 1793, and the grand old tune 
still holds its own. “You ought to know” some of the great 
hymns of the Christian Church, not only the words and 
music, but something of the authors and their works. 
There is an inner history of everything great in poetry, 
art and song. Much that is great has been wrought of 
poverty, toil and labor; steeped in the heart blood of the 
author. One of our critics once said of an American 
composer : 

“He has not lived deep enough; the roots of his inspiration have 
not reached down to the dregs of human life to produce a great 
work.” 

Lord Byron, Mendelssohn, Ruskin, Meyerbeer, Cardi- 
nal Newman and King David enjoyed inherited wealth. 
But Schubert often went hungry; Samuel Johnson 
wrote “Rasselas” to get money to bury his mother; Gold- 
smith satisfied his landlord by the sale of “The Deserted 
Village”; Beethoven’s “Eroica’” Symphony went for a 
pittance. And so of our great hymn writers, Luther, 
Charles Wesley, Cowper, Pope, Bishop Ken and Watts, 
and the composers, Handel, Haydn, Weber, Holden and 
Dykes; these men knew what poverty, pain and sorrow 
meant. ‘These are they which came out of great tribula- 
tion” and have given us our glorious hymns and tunes. 

The editor of “Scribner’s Magazine,” August, 1922, 
in the “Point of View” Section, presents some thoughts 
on “Lyra Sacra” which should have the serious attention 
of men and women who love the service of the sanctuary: 

“T am going to suggest that something is wrong with our hym- 
eS hymns are not what we have a right to expect them 
to be. 

“No man loves better than I those sacred lyrics which have sung 
themselves out of and into the yearning great heart of the race, 
‘Rock of Ages,’ ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’ ‘Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
‘In the Cross of Christ I Glory’ and ‘Calm on the Listening Ear of 
Night.’ These and scores of others of the same elevated type are 
among the precious treasures of our anthology. 

“But our hymn books, with all their revising, contain too many 
namby-pamby pieces—too many lyrics which, to put the matter 
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mildly, are an insult to the native intelligence of the human heart 
and mind. 

“Tt may be contended that a hymnal is for the use of a variety 
of people. But from this opinion I dissent. No man, whatever 
his birth or station, ought to be told that verses apparently written 

’ by invalids or mental ruins are hymns for him to sing. 

“Christianity is, I take it, a joyous religion; yet, in our hymnals 
we have an alarming number of disastrous, dark blue hymns. 

“Other sacred lyrics are altogether too condescending in their 
tone. If familiarity breeds contempt, then zeal breeds familiarity. 

“T well remember hearing such a tune, used in a village church 
at a children’s service. I was sitting next to the community butcher 
—a solid, vast, reposeful being, who literally bawled with pious 
fury: 

‘I am Jesus’ little lamb, 
I am Jesus’ snow-white lamb.’ 

“Tf he is, I am sorry for the millennial lion that will have to lie 
down with him. 

“A hymn book usually contains upward of five hundred hymns; 
of these some are among the noblest lyric utterances of man, others 
are the merest drivel, mawkish sentimentality. My viewpoint is 
this: cannot our hymnals be revised rigorously, so as really to omit 
the unworthy, the inane, the trivial, the repetitious, the valetudi- 
narian and to keep the grand old songs?” 


The editor of “Scribner’s” is right! We have many 
hymnals now in use, every denomination being repre- 
sented by one or more; all are too large. 


Consider the Presbyterian hymnals: 


“Hymns and Songs of Praise” (1871) 1416 Hymns 
“Taudes Domini” (1884) 1181 Hymns 
“Tn Excelsis” (1924) 900 Hymns 
“The Presbyterian Hymnal” (1920) 734 Hymns 


When the board of any denomination decides to issue 
a new “Hymnal,” I respectfully ask them to consider a 
few suggestions: 

1. The Protestant Churches in America during the 
twelve months in the year, with two services each Sun- 
day, two hymns at a service, require a total of two hun- 
dred and eight hymns for the year. The new “Ffymnal” 
should not contain more than four hundred hymns. No 
tune should be set to more than one hymn. 

2. The compilers of the above hymnals had this con- 
dition to consider—a surplus of hymns with a scarcity of 
tunes. The problem was to find tunes for the extra hymns. 
‘This was done by setting familiar tunes to various hymns. 
The “Laudes Domini” contains eighty-six tunes set to 
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more than one hymn each. The “Index of Tunes” in “In 
Excelsis” contains one hundred and thirty-nine tunes 
set to various hymns, one to four hymns for each tune. In 
the “Index of Tunes” in the “Presbyterian Hymnal” we 
find one hundred and forty-six tunes, distributed among 
various hymns—one to six hymns for each tune. 

Let us consider a few of the old hymns, with the tunes 
to which they were always sung in other days and the new 
adjustments as found in the modern hymnal: 

The tune “Aurelia” was composed by Samuel S. 
Wesley for the hymn “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
The tune is set to this hymn in the “Hymnal,” but in 
other hymnals it is assigned to various hymns. “The 
Church’s One Foundation” should always be sung to the 
tune “Aurelia.” 

The old tunes “Dennis,” “Duke Street” and “Dun- 
dee,” dear to my heart with memories of the “Village 
Choir” of my childhood, appear in these hymnals with 
new words, but do not seem familiar or comforting. 

“The Italian Hymn” or “Trinity” as it is known in 
some hymnals, has always been sung to No. 6i in the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal,” “Come, Thou Almighty King”; 
but in “In Excelsis” and “Laudes Domini” it is assigned 
to other hymns. ‘The Italian Hymn” belongs to “Come, 
Thou Almighty King.” 

The tune “Melita” derives its name from the island 
on which St. Paul was shipwrecked, and therefore is a 
song for those who “go down to the sea in ships.” It be- 
longs to the hymn “Eternal Father, Strong to Save,” 
No. 681 in the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” The tune is set 
to other hymns in “Laudes Domini” and “In Excelsis”s 
no reference to “sailors” or “the sea” is made in any of 
them. “Melita” should be sung to the hymn named above. 

The old tune “Ortonville” is assigned to two hymns in 
the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” For nearly a century lovers 
of American hymnody have sung the tune to one hymn, 
No. 566, “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned.” “Orton- 
ville” should not be sung to any other hymn. 

“Rock of Ages,” No. 464, is set to two tunes in the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal” —“Toplady” and “Avalon.” 
Four tunes are named in “In Excelsis”—“Gethsemane,” 
No. 390, “Rock of Ages” (Dykes), “Huntsleigh” and 
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“Toplady.” The hymn belongs to Dr. Hastings’ tune 
“Toplady” and should not be sung to any other tune. 

The hymn “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” No. 232 
in the “Presbyterian Hymnal,” has always been sung to 
the tune “Rathbun,” but in ““Laudes Domini” the tune is 
set to another hymn, No. 1075—“Saviour, Visit Thy 
Plantation.” In “In Excelsis” the hymn is assigned to 
a different tune—No. 273—“‘Cross of Jesus.” The hymn 
belongs to the old tune “Rathbun” and should not be sung 
to any other. 

The tune “Seymour” was arranged for the hymn 
“Softly Now the Light of Day” by Henry W. Greatorex, 
when organist of the Center Church in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It is found in other hymnals set to “Depth 
of Mercy Can There Be” and “God, Forever at Thy 
Side.” The tune should be sung to “Softly Now the 
Light of Day” and to no other hymn. The story of the 
tune is told in this volume in the history of the hymn, 
No. 32, page 41. 

Helen Maria Williams’ hymn, “While Thee I Seek 
Protecting Power,” since the days of the “Village Choir” 
of my childhood has always been sung to the tune “Brattle 
Street,” No. 136 in the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” Another 
tune is named in the “Hymnal,” “Beatitudo” for the 
hymn. “In Excelsis” gives two other tunes: “St. Peter’s,” 
“Oxford” and “Gift,” No. 166. Helen Maria Williams’ 
hymn belongs to “Brattle Street” and should not be sung 
to any other tune. 

The reader will now see the need of a hymnal on 
smaller lines, in order that the old familiar hymns may be 
used with the tunes to which they belong. A book of four 
hundred hymns will meet the needs of any congregation 
today and give the people the chance to sing the dear old 
tunes with the hymns they have always known. 

Such a work has been brought out recently (1926) by 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education—“Chris- 
tian Song,” edited by Dr. Louis F. Benson, containing 
four hundred and ten hymns, all selected with great care, 
including the old hymns and tunes we have always loved 
to sing. 

The main thought and purpose in preparing this list 
of “The Hymns You Ought to Know” is to encourage and 
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develop congregational singing, particularly among the 
young people. To this end the most effective method is to 
associate the old standard hymns with the tunes to which 
they have always been sung. The stories of the great 
hymns with sketches of the lives of the hymn writers and 
composers will add interest. . 

The “Gospel Songs” are not included among “The 
Hymns You Ought to Know,” I believe their influence 
is waning. The people are returning to the old standard 
hymns in use before the days of evangelistic hymnody. 

Let us be sensible about our hymnody. If the twen- 
tieth century poet must write hymns, let him make spar- 
ing use of “harps,” “heavenly choirs,” “palms” and 
“crowns.” King David and St. John the Divine did their 
work so much better. We should speak of “Heaven,” 
“Our Saviour” and sacred matters in a sane and rational 
manner and avoid the imagery found in early hymnals. 

A smile sometimes comes over the congregation when 
able-bodied Christians rise and sing No. 727, “I Was a 
Wandering Sheep.” 

We should not use the old hymns in which children 
and “grown-ups” are spoken of as ‘‘wanting to be angels” 
with “harps in their hands.” ‘The principal harp player 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church Choir in Chicago for sev- 
eral winters. One morning after service a good lady 
came into the choir gallery and said to him, ‘“O, what 
lovely music! When I get to heaven I want to be in the 
angelic choir and play the harp.” ‘The artist’s answer 
was quick and to the point, “You had better take a few 
lessons on earth, first.” 

With these suggestions we are now prepared to con- 
sider ‘““The Hymns You Ought to Know” taken from the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal” (1920) with some thoughts on 
the authors and composers. 


THE HYMNS 
YOU 
OUGHT TO KNOW 
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(17) “Sun of My Soul” (*) 


The author of the hymn, John Keble, English poet 
and divine, was born April 25, 1792, at Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, England. His father, John Keble, was 
a clergyman of the old High Church school. 

“whose adherents, untouched by the influence of the Wesleys, had 

moulded their party on the doctrines of the old Anglican divines.” 

The son was so well educated at home that he did not 
go to any school; and yet he obtained a scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and was elected Fellow 
of Oriel in 1811. Keble gained the University prizes for 
the English essay and the Latin essay. 

He had for fellow students in Oriel men who later be- 
came distinguished—Davison, Whately, Arnold, Pusey, 
and Newman. Keble took Holy Orders in 1815, and was 
ordained priest in 1816. It was his choice to assume 
charge of a country parish, but he remained in Oxford as 
a tutor in Oriel until 1823 when he returned to Fairford, 
as assistant to his father. 

In all these years poetry was his main thought, and in 
his summer tours he was composing poems which ap- 
peared later in “The Christian Year.” In 1827 this work 
was published at Oxford, in two thin volumes, but with 
no name on the title-page. Several years elapsed before 
it was generally known that Keble was the author. With 
characteristic modesty he had been working for years on 
the poems, writing and re-writing the lines—never satis- 
fied with his work. The volumes consisted of a series of 
poems adapted for the days and occasions for which ser- 
vices are provided in the English Book of Prayer. 

Keble’s work met with immediate and extraordinary 
success. Between 1827 and 1872, one hundred and fifty- 
eight editions came from the press. Dr. Duffield says in 
his “English Hymns”: 

“In 1873 when the copyright expired, 305,500 copies had been 
sold; since that date the circulation has enormously increased, both 
in England and America. The work was published anonymously 
and Keble was always its proprietor.” 

In 1831 Keble was elected to fill the chair of Profes- 
sor of Poetry at Oxford, succeeding his friend Dean Mil- 


(*)The numbers and titles of the hymns, with the names of the tunes, 
are taken from the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” 
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man and occupying the chair for ten years. On Sunday, 
July 14, 1833, he preached a sermon in Oxford on “Na- 
tional Apostasy.” This was the real origin of the “Trac- 
tarian Movement,’ a name derived from the famous 
“Tracts for the Times,” to revive High Church principles 
and to raise to a higher tone the standard of church life 
in England. 

Keble’s father died in 1835 at the age of ninety, and 
soon after the son married Miss Clarke and settled at 
Hursley Vicarage, a living provided by his friend Sir 
William Heathcote; here he made his home for the rest 


_ of his life. His first work was to rebuild the village 


church, which he accomplished largely from the profits 
of “The Christian Year.” 

In 1845 came the secession of Newman to the Church 
of Rome, an event which affected Keble deeply; a public 
and private sorrow resulting in his resignation as Profes- 
sor of Poetry at Oxford, and thenceforward he was seen 
but rarely at Oxford. In the ecclesiastical contests which 
followed for twenty years, Keble took an active part in 
maintaining the “High Church” principles with which 
his life had been identified. 

His pastoral work in Hursley was intense and absorb- 
ing, leaving but little time for his literary studies. 

In 1863, in consequence of his wife’s ill health, he left 
Hursley for Bournemouth, and here, on March 29, 1866, 
his death occurred; his faithful wife survived him but 
six weeks. The poet and his wife were laid away in 
Hursley Churchyard. 

Keble College at Oxford was later establisned (1870) 
and named for John Keble, as a center for Anglican 
training. 

One of the poems in “The Christian Year” entitled 
“Evening,” contained fourteen verses. Among them are 
found the five verses beginning “Sun of My Soul,” the 
hymn the whole Christian world now loves to sing. 

The Unitarians, who are usually alert in planning the 
newest thing for their worship, were first in the field to 
suggest that a hymn be selected from Keble’s verses. In 
1835, the Rev’ John Hamilton Thom, a Unitarian clergy- 
man, made a selection of four of the verses, starting with 
the ninth verse, “Thou framer of the light and dark”; 
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but there was too little sentiment in a hymn with such a 
beginning to interest the people. 

The Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, brother of Charlotte 
Elliott, who wrote “Just as I Am,” selected four of 
Keble’s verses, beginning with “Sun of My Soul,” to 
which two other verses were subsequently added. “To 
Elliott,” says Dr. Benson, “must be given the honor of 
discovering the hymn that lay imbedded in the poem.” 

The tune “Hursley” was arranged by William H. 
Monk for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” from a Ger- 
man popular air by Peter Ritter (1774). This is prob- 
ably the “popular air” referred to by Silas H. Paine, in 
his notes on the tune “Hursley,” in his “Stories of the 
Great Hymns of the Church”: 


“Tn an opera called ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ composed by Mozart, 
there is a song sung by a barber commencing with the words: 
‘Haply your Lordship may be for dancing 
I to such prancing, 

Play the guitar.’ 

It is not now known whether the music was composed by Mozart 

with the other parts of the opera, or was one of the popular airs of 

the day, introduced by him into his composition. Dr. Thomas 

Hastings arranged this barber’s song, and set to it an evening hymn 

of his own, beginning: 

‘Now from labor and from care.’ 

He gave to it the name of ‘Halle,’ and by this name it has ever 

since remained in popular use in America. In 1861, Dr. W. H. 

Monk again seized upon the old barber’s song and arranged it for 

the words of Keble’s hymn: 

‘Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour Dear,’ 

and published it in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ under the name 

of ‘Hursley’.” (*) 

Monk, born March 16, 1823, in London, studied music 
under experienced teachers, Thomas Adams, J. A. 
Hamilton and G. A. Griesbach. After filling the position 
of organist in various London churches, he was ap- 
pointed in 1847 director of the choir in King’s College, 
London; organist in 1849, and, on the resignation of John 
Hullah in 1874, Professor of Music in the College. 


(1) Silas H. Paine, “Philanthropist and Silver Bay Benefactor,” Lake 
George, New York, was born April 29, 1842, at East Randolph, Massachusetts. 
Hymnology was one of his chief diversions. This interest found expression in 
the collection of five thousand hymn books, without a duplicate, which gave him 
material for his attractive work. “Stories of the Great Hymns of the Church.” 
He died April 11, 1921, at Silver Bay. 
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Monk was long associated with John Hullah in his 
great work of popular musical education. In 1851 he was 
appointed Professor of Music at the School for the Indi- 
gent Blind, and in 1852 organist of St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, London, where he established a volunteer 
choir, maintaining a daily choral service. Monk deliv- 
ered lectures on music (1850-1854), at various institu- 
tions in London, Manchester and Edinburgh. He was 
appointed Professor of Music in the National Training 
School for Music, 1876, and in Bedford College, London, 
1878. He was one of the musical editors of the “Parish 
Choir” after the tenth number, and one of the musical edi- 
tors of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 

Dr. William Henry Monk died March 18, 1889, at 
Stoke Newington, London. 


(18) “All Praise to Thee, My God, This Night” 


The Rev. Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, author of the hymn, was born (1637) at Berk- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, England. His step-sister 
Anne married Izaak Walton, a connection which brought 
Ken from his boyhood under the influence of this devout 
man, who lived next to nature and wrote of the gentle art 
of fishing. 

Ken’s early education was acquired at Winchester 
College, and in 1656 he entered Hart Hall, Oxford. He 
gained a fellowship in New College in 1657, and for a 
time was a tutor in the College. A notable feature of his 
University career was the interest he manifested in “the 
musical gatherings of the time,” which he would some- 
times attend and “sing his part.” After his ordination in 
1662, he held a living in the Isle of Wight, but later re- 
signed that work and returned to Winchester, where he 
was made Chaplain to the Bishop and Fellow of the Col- 
lege. He remained in Winchester several years, engaged 
in parish work, and in writing his morning, evening 
and midnight hymns; the first two of the hymns, 
“Awake, My Soul, and with the Sun,” and “Glory to Thee, 
My God, This Night,” are now household words wher- 
ever the English tongue is spoken. We must not forget 
the “Doxology,” “Praise God, from Whom All Blessings 
Flow” (“Old Hundredth”), appended to the “Evening 
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Hymn,” “which is sung,” says Dr. Benson, “by more 
Christians the world over than any other single English 
verse in existence.” The hymn “Glory to Thee,” etc., 
was changed to its present form, ‘‘All Praise to Thee, My 
God, This Night,” in a work published in 1712, after 
Ken’s death, and by the “high authority of the Earl of 
Selborne. This gave sufficient evidence that the change 
was made with Ken’s approval.” 

In 1679 he was appointed by Charles II, Chaplain to 
the Princess Mary, wife of William of Orange, then at 
the Hague. On his return to England in the following 
year, he was appointed one of the King’s Chaplains. 

There is a lovely story told in some of the books of 
the way Ken received his Bishopric. He was residing in 
Winchester in 1683 when King Charles came to the city 
with his doubtfully composed court. Ken’s house was 
chosen for the home of Nell Gwynne. “Ken knew,” says 
Elizabeth Hubbard Bronsall, in her “Famous Hymns 
with Stories and Pictures,” 

“that these people were not living honest lives and felt it would be 

a disgrace to have them in his house.’ So he refused. But the mes- 

sengers of the King would not take ‘No’ for an answer. Where- 

upon Ken immediately had some repairs made upon his house and 
when the followers arrived they found the roof had been taken 
off, so they were forced to go elsewhere.” 

In 1684 when a vacancy occurred in the See of Bath 
and Wells, Ken, then Dr. Ken, was appointed Bishop. 
It is said that upon the occurrence of the vacancy, 
Charles, mindful of the spirit he had shown at Win- 
chester exclaimed, “(Where is the good little man that re- 
fused his lodging to poor Nell?” and determined that no 
other should be Bishop. 

Charles the Second accordingly made Ken a Bishop, 
the consecration taking place January 25, 1685, at Lam- 
beth. One of the first duties of the new Bishop was to 
attend the death bed of his King, who passed away a few 
days later, February 6, 1685. James the Second suc- 
ceeded Charles and in 1688 issued his “Declaration of 
Indulgences.” Ken was one of the seven Bishops who 
refused to publish it, and was accordingly committed to 
the Tower on the charge of high misdemeanor. The trial 
resulted in his acquittal, but new troubles soon followed 
for him. Having sworn allegiance to James, he felt him- 
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self precluded from taking oath to William of Orange. 
He was accordingly superseded in August, 1691, by Dr. 
Kidder, Dean of Peterborough, and was soon reduced to 
extreme poverty. Fortunately, he found a congenial 
home with an old college friend, Lord Weymouth, at 
Longleat in Wiltshire. Ken’s entire possessions at this 
time consisted of his lute, a Greek Testament, an old lame 
horse and a shroud which he carried in his portmanteau. 
He was accustomed to say of the shroud, “it might be as 
soon needed as any other of his habiliments.” 

Thomas Ken died March 19, 1711, at Longleat. 

Bishop Ken’s verses are set to a tune composed by 
Thomas Tallis (or Tallys, as he wrote his name), which 
appeared in John Day’s “Morning and Evening Prayer 
and Communion” (1560). This is called in the “Pres- 
byterian Hymnal” “Tallis’ Evening Hymn.” 

Thomas Tallis, ‘the father of English Cathedral Mu- 
sic,” born in 1515, “was a contemporary of Palestrina,” 
says Dr. Breed, ‘‘and with this exception, was the most 
distinguished and capable musician of his day.” 

Tallis is said to have acquired his musical education 
as a chorister at Old Saint Paul’s under Thomas Mulli- 
ner; later he obtained a place among the children of the 
Chapel Royal. He was afterwards organist at Waltham 
Abbey, and after many years of service, 

“vas dismissed, when the Abbey was dissolved, with twenty shil- 

lings for wages and twenty shillings for reward. Not long after 

his dismissal from Waltham, he was appointed gentleman of the 

Chapel Royal, and thenceforward he labored so zealously for the 


advancement of his art, that the English school owes more to him 
than to any composer of the sixteenth century.” 


After much research among encyclopedias and mu- 
sical histories, I can find little to interest the casual 
reader in the life of Thomas Tallis. His name does not 
appear in connection with any important concerts of that 
period. He kept no diaries; the memoirs of his life and 
work have never been written. With the exception of a 
few songs and glees, Tallis did not write any secular 
music; nothing in the form of a cantata or oratorio, for 
solo voices,-chorus and orchestra. His most important 
work is the song “Spem in Alium,” for eight choirs of 
five voices each. The art with which Tallis constructed 
this work is such that to get the effect he expected, would 
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require forty voices, and it could not be produced with 
thirty-nine. Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians’ contains a list of Tallis’ works; some are in print, 
but many are still in manuscript and are counted among 
the treasures of the British Museum and the libraries of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The earnest student, after read- 
ing any one of Tallis’ works, will understand how his life 
was spent, how his prodigious knowledge of counterpoint 
was employed and that he had little time for anything 
else but study and work. Many of his church services 
were written for little else “than to show his stupendous 
skill.” 

It is a sad truth that Tallis’ Cathedral music does not 
interest the choirs of today. They do not care for his 
profound knowledge of counterpoint, nor do they appre- 
ciate “the stupendous skill” he employed in the composi- 
tion of his works. Choirmasters and the whole Chris- 
tian world, however, ought to realize that to Thomas 
Tallis we are indebted for the formation of the modern 
hymn-tune. 

Thomas Tallis died November 23, 1585, and was 
buried in the parish church of Greenwich. 


(24) “Abide With Me” 


The “Landmark,” the monthly magazine of the “Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union,” November, 1925, gives the history 
of the hymn as generally understood today, in a letter 
from W. Maxwell-Lyte, the great-grandson of the Rev. 
Henry Francis Lyte, author of the hymn: 


“Mr. W. Maxwell-Lyte, one of the few living descendants of 
the author of the hymn ‘Abide with Me,’ which has nightly thrilled 
the great audiences in the Wembley Stadium, has written an inter- 
esting letter to “The Times’ on the origin of the hymn. 

“Mr. Maxwell-Lyte’s great-grandfather, the Rev. Henry Fran- 
cis Lyte, was the Vicar of Lower Brixham, in those days a pic- 
turesque little fishing village on the shores of Torbay. Dying of 
consumption, he preached his farewell sermon on a Sunday evening 
(1847) and walked slowly home to his house at Berry Head, sur- 
veying a glorious sunset, with the purple hills of distant Dartmoor 
standing out darkly against a flaming sky, and in the foreground 
Brixham Harbor like a pool of molten gold. During this walk he 
prayed that before he died he might be allowed to write one message 
of consolation to humanity which would endure. On arriving home 
he went to his study and there and then wrote the immortal hymn 
which has enriched our language and brought comfort to millions.” 
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The London “Spectator,” October, 1925, gives an- 
other story of this hymn, indicating that the verses were 
written in 1820, twenty-seven years before Lyte left his 
beloved parish in England to go to Nice and die: 


““ABIDE WITH ME’ 
“To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR’: 

“Sir—So many beautiful sentiments have gathered round this 
hymn that it is well that the true date and circumstances of its 
composition should be accurately known. All those touching inci- 
dents just before Lyte’s death, which have been recorded lately in 
the Press, have no bearing upon the date when the poem was writ- 
ten; they tell us only the time when he placed it in the hands of 
his relatives. Lyte died in 1847. 

“He wrote ‘Abide with Me’ in 1820. In that year Lyte, as a 
young clergyman, was staying with the Hores at Pole Hore, near 
Wexford. He went to see an old friend, William Augustus Le- 
Hunte, who lay dying and who kept repeating the phrase, ‘Abide 
with me.’ After leaving the bedside Lyte wrote the hymn and 
gave a copy of it to Sir Francis LeHunte, William Augustus Le- 
Hunte’s brother, amongst whose papers it remained when they 
passed to his nephew, the Rev. Francis LeHunte. No doubt when 
Lyte felt his own end approaching his mind reverted to the lines 
he had written so many years before, and then it was that they 
became first publicly known. 

“These details were given to me some years ago by Sir George 
Ruthven LeHunte, grandson of William Augustus, and I have 
recently had them confirmed by members of his family. I am, 
sir, etc., 

“T’. HERBERT BINDLEY. 
“DENTON, HaARLESTON, NORFOLK.” 


If this story of the hymn is correct, that he kept the 
verses in his desk until the hour came for him to part with 
his people at Brixham, and passed the verses off as spon- 
taneous and coming from his heart at that moment, then 
much of the poetry, romance and religious interest in 
“Abide With Me” has gone. A composer will often 
bring an old work out of his desk, but not for perform- 
ance until it has been carefully revised and perhaps re- 
written. This may have been the case with Lyte’s hymn 
“Abide With Me.” 

It is possible the LeHunte family may have a copy of 
the hymn in their archives, but that Lyte, who was writ- 
ing hymns all his life, allowed the hymn “Abide With 
Me,” of all others, to remain hidden away in his papers 
until the sad evening, September 4, 1847, when he bade 
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farewell to his people in Lower Brixham, does not seem 
probable, nor even possible. 

“The Evangelical Hymnal,” compiled (1880) by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall and Sigismund Lasar, 
contains a sketch of the life of Henry Francis Lyte, and 
states that his hymns appeared (1833) in a volume en- 
titled “Poems, Chiefly Religious.” Does the work contain 
“Abide With Me”? I have not succeeded in finding a 
copy of the “Poems” but am fully convinced that the 
work does not contain this hymn. 


All the ‘““Hymnals” of the Presbyterian Church, in- 
cluding “In Excelsis,” state that the hymn was written in 
1847. The compilers of ‘““Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
(1861), in naming 1847 as the year in which “Abide With 
Me” was written, must have come to this decision after 
careful thought and research; and with their decision 
this editor is thoroughly in accord. 


When Lyte had spoken to the people his solemn and 
affecting words, he returned to his house, but before re- 


tiring to rest he presented to a dear relative the manu- 
script of “Abide With Me.” 

I wrote to Canon Bindley, accordingly, stating 
plainly, that this was a matter in which the whole re- 
ligious world, publishers and composers included, was 
interested. If the hymn was written in 1820, and not in 
1847, the editors of our hymnals should know it. To this 
Canon Bindley replied: 


“DENTON, HARLESTON, NORFOLK, 


“25 January, 1926. 
“My dear Sir: 
“T am afraid that the older generation of the LeHuntes has 
passed. Sir George died last year; but a sister of his is living at 
Westbury, Crowborough, Sussex (Miss LeHunte). 


“TI do not myself see any incompatibility between the generally 
accepted story and the facts as I gave them. I do not suppose that 
Lyte kept a copy of the verses which he gave to the LeHuntes; 
certainly they never made them public. But it would not be at all 
improbable that many years afterwards, at the close of his life, 
similar verses should emerge from his subconscious memory, and be 
written down again with all the freshness, to him, of a new 
composition. 

“Sincerely yours, 


“(Signed) HERBERT BINDLEY.” 
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I answered Canon Bindley’s letter under date of 
February 10, 1926: 
“Rev. Canon Binp.ey, D.D., 
“Denton, HARLESTON, NorFoLK, ENGLAND. 
_ “My dear Sir: 

“IT thank you sincerely for your letter of January 25, which 
explains thoroughly the situation regarding Lyte’s hymn, ‘Abide 
With Me.’ He probably wrote some verses of a similar character, 
taking them to his dying friend, LeHunte. The verses were laid 
aside, possibly forgotten; certainly they did not appear in his col- 
lection of hymns (1833). It is certain that he made no use of the 
verses until the sad evening in September, 1847, when he bade 
farewell to his congregation at Lower Brixham. We can there- 
fore safely assign the date as 1847. 

“T thank you very much for your kindness in this matter and 
trust I have not put you to any trouble; but I think it is impor- 
tant that the date of the hymn should be definitely fixed. 

“Yours sincerely, 


“(Signed) Puito A. Oris.” 

The Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, born June 1, 1793, at 
Edman near Kelso, Scotland, was graduated (1814) from 
Trinity College, Dublin. While in college, he worked 
steadily at English poetry, winning prizes three different 
times, thus adding materially to his slender income. Be- 
fore going to Trinity he had serious thoughts of studying 
medicine for his life work, but changed to the English 
ministry, was ordained in 1815, and made a curate in a 
parish near Wexford, whence he removed (1817) to 
Marazion in Cornwall. Here he experienced the first 
“trial of his faith.” “In 1818,” Dr. Duffield says, “Lyte 
was suddenly called to the death-bed of a neighboring 
clergyman, who knew he was dying but felt utterly unfit 
for the great change.” ‘‘The poor fellow died,” says 
Lyte, “happy under the belief that though he had deeply 
erred, there was One whose death and sufferings would 
atone for his delinquencies.” Lyte adds, “I was greatly 
affected by the whole matter and began to study my Bible 
and preach in another manner than I had previously 
done.” “He went in this affair,” continues Duffield, 
“much farther than ordinary sympathy, for he took 
charge of the family of his departed friend and so in- 
creased his-own responsibilities that his ill health can be 
largely attributed to this cause.” 

“Te became very ill,” says Dr. Benson, ‘and was 
threatened with consumption, a shadow from which his 
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after life was never to be free. He traveled over the 
Continent and on his return after being jostled from one 
curacy to another, settled down to work in a Cornwall 
village.” Here he married the daughter and heiress 
of the Rev. W. Maxwell, D. D., of Bath. Their daugh- 
ter, afterward Mrs. Hogg, wrote a “Memoir” of her 
father which she prefixed to the volume of his literary 
“Remains.” 

In 1823 Lyte became “perpetual Curate” of Lower 
Brixham, Devonshire. ‘“Here,” again I quote from Duf- 
field, “‘Lyte entered into the spirit of his own hymn. He 
relinquished society, culture and everything to follow 
Jesus. He took up the cross of his hard labor and car- 
ried it successfully until his death.” 

Lyte was a frail, delicate man with pulmonary ten- 
dencies which caused him to seek a warm climate in the 
winter months. In September, 1847, he prepared to go 
South and held his last service Sunday, September 4th, 
with his beloved people in Lower Brixham, assisting at 
the celebration of the Holy Communion in the morning 
and with tender words of farewell in the evening. At the 
close of the service he returned to his home, went to his 
study and there wrote the hymn, “Abide With Me,” 
which is today found in all the hymnals in the Christian 
world, and gave the manuscript to a member of the 
family. The following day he started for Italy, but only 
reached Nice, having been attacked with influenza with 
alarming symptoms which he did not long survive. The 
end came November 20, 1847. 

One other hymn by the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte is a 
favorite with choir and congregation: No. 615—“Far 
from My Heavenly Home.” 

The tune “Eventide,” by William Henry Monk, is 
wedded to Lyte’s hymn “Abide With Me.” They are in- 
separable. Monk is often spoken of in England, as the 
composer of “Eventide.” In 1861 he became musical 
editor of “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” “When the 
work was ready for press, it was suddenly remembered,” 
says Dr. Benson, “that there was no tune for No. gis 
‘Abide With Me’; whereupon Dr. Monk (so he told a 
friend) sat down and composed in ten minutes the tune 
‘Eventide,’ that has carried Hymn 27 to the end of the 
earth.” 
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His widow, however, gave another version; that the 
tune was written one evening out of doors, while watch- 
ing the declining sun, after they had both experienced a 
great sorrow. 


(27) “Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing” 


The author of the hymn, James Edmeston, born Sep- 
tember 10, 1791, at Wapping, London, was educated at 
Hackney, where his parents lived, and in his sixteenth 
year was articled to an architect and chose this for his 
profession. 

The great aim and desire of his life was to write re- 
ligious poetry. In this work he was very happy and volu- 
minous, and is said to have written two thousand hymns. 
He prepared a new hymn every week for the Sunday 
evening devotions in his home, and in this way accumu- 
lated a collection which was published and called “Cot- 
tager’s Hymns.” 

Silas H. Paine in his “Stories of the Great Hymns of 
the Church” tells how Edmeston came to write this hymn, 
“Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing”’: 

“Tt is to me a constant source of wonder how trivial things lead 
to important results. The author of this hymn was a surveyor and 
architect. One day he was reading a book of travels in Abyssinia, 
and came to a description of the pitching of the travelers’ tent in 
the evening after the march of the day was over, and in it occurred 
these words: ‘At night their short evening hymn, “Jesus, Forgive 
Us,” stole through the camp.’ And so the thought of an evening 
hymn which should be a prayer alike for pardon and protection 
came into his mind, and he amplified it into this hymn, which has 
become one of our most popular and valued evening hymns.” 


James Edmeston died January 7, 1867, in Homerton, 
a suburb of London. 

The story of the tune “Evening Prayer” with which 
the hymn “Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing” has 
long been associated, is told by the composer, George-C:; 
Stebbins, in his “Reminiscences,” published in 1924. 

During the early period of his work in Boston, as 
director of the music in Tremont Temple, Mr. Stebbins 
composed some music which was sung as a response after 
the prayer in the morning service. ‘Two years later while 
in evangelistic work in Providence, Rhode Island, he 
looked through the hymnals to find a hymn suitable for 
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the music, with the thought of its publication. Edmes- 
ton’s hymn “Saviour, Breathe an Evening Blessing” 
caught his eye and was at once chosen. He arranged it 
for a choir of men’s voices, and after it was sung at an 
evangelistic service found to his great satisfaction that 
words and music were admirably suited for each other. 
The hymn was then arranged for mixed voices and pub- 
lished and is today found in many gospel hymn books, 
and church hymnals. 

George Coles Stebbins was born February 26, 1846, 
in Orleans County, New York, a farming community 
near Lake Ontario. His early musical education was ac- 
quired in a “Singing School” held in the old brick school - 
house, near his father’s farm. Later he studied with 
teachers in Buffalo and Rochester. About this time he 
was married to Miss Elma Miller, daughter of the Rev. 
Moses Miller, a local preacher in the neighborhood. She 
proved a beloved companion and helpmate, of whom her 
husband said many years later, after she had joined the 
choir invisible: 

“I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to her for a life of 


nearly half a century of singular happiness and helpfulness in every 
situation and circumstance during those years.” 


Mr. Stebbins’ musical career began with his removal 
to Chicago in 1869. From 1870 to 1874 he was director 
of music in the First Baptist Church, and from that time 
(1874) till his call to direct the music in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, January, 1876, was similarly employed 
by the Clarendon Street Baptist Church of that city. 

Besides his regular duties in the Temple, he had oc- 
casion to conduct the singing for Sunday school and 
other religious conventions, special meetings, etc. At 
this time his voice was in considerable use for solo work, 
particularly as the songs Mr. Sankey had made famous 
across the sea, were in constant demand. In this work 
Mr. Stebbins met Major D. W. Whittle, who invited 
him to go out to Northfield and spend Sunday with Mr. 
Moody. Before the visit came to an end Mr. Moody 
broached the subject to Mr. Stebbins of entering evan- 
gelistic work with him and Mr. Sankey, and after prayer- 
_ful consideration Mr. Stebbins decided to retire from the 
pursuit of his profession and enter the evangelistic work. 


























” 
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Mr. Stebbins says in his “Reminiscences” : 


“Thus began my association with Moody and Sankey, men 
upon whose ministry God had set His seal in a remarkable way, and 
which, was destined to last throughout their lives.” 


. The evangelistic work, including the editing of Gospel 
and church hymn books and writing music for the same, 
to which he now gave all his time and thought, continued 
for a quarter of a century, carried on in America and 
England. 

Dwight Lyman Moody died December PIERS he ee 
Northfield, Massachusetts. . 

Ira David Sankey died at his home in Brooklyn, New 
York, August, 1909. 

George Coles Stebbins now lives in Brooklyn, New 
York. ‘He alone remains of that great group of evan- 
gelists headed by Moody.” 


(32) “Softly Now the Light of Day” 


The hymn was written (1826) by the Rev. George 
Washington Doane, D.D., LL.D., born May EA AT oD, at 
Trenton, New Jersey; graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, in 1818. He entered the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1821, and was 
at once appointed assistant in Trinity Church, New York. 
In 1824 he was called to Hartford as Professor of belles- 
lettres in Trinity College. Later he was elected Assistant 
Minister and in 1828 Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
He was elevated to the dignity of the Episcopate, No- 
vember 31, 1832, and made Bishop of New Jersey. He 
took up his work with vigor and enthusiasm, with the re- 
sult that in 1837 he established St. Mary’s Hall at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, a school for girls, and in 1846, Bur- 
lington College. 

Through the influence of Dr. Doane, Keble’s book of 
poems, “The Christian Year,” published (1827) in Lon- 
don, met with an enthusiastic reception by the religious 
people in America. Dr. Doane’s “Songs by the Way” 
published in 1824 when he was only twenty-four years 
old, added much to his reputation as a writer. 

Bishop Doane died April 27, 1859, at Rurlington, 
New Jersey. 
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One of the happy memories of my college days (1865- 
1868) at old “Western Reserve,” Hudson, Ohio, centers 
about the choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in the 
village, of which I was a member. I shall always have 
delightful remembrances of the meetings of the choir for 
Practice and the Sunday services at the church. Here I 
sang for the first time George Washington Doane’s 
“Softly Now the Light of Day,” to the tune, “Sey- 
mour,” and heard my old college friend, Professor 
Thomas Day Seymour, a member of the choir, tell the 
story of the tune: 

“Tt was arranged by Henry Wellington Greatorex, organist 
of Center Church in Hartford, Connecticut ; an adaptation of 
‘Agathe’s’ Air in Weber’s opera, “Der Freischiitz.’ The tune was 
a great favorite with the choir, especially with an uncle of mine, 
who had an extraordinary bass voice. In his honor, Greatorex 
named the tune ‘Seymour.’ ” 

Henry Wellington Greatorex, “for whose services,” 
says Dr. Walker, in his “History of Center Church,” 
“the organ silently waited for weeks,” came to Hartford 
in 1838 from London, England. 

He was born in 1813 at Burton-on-Trent, England 
(according to other writers in London), of a musical 
family.- His father, Thomas Greatorex, was a highly 
educated and prominent musician, at one time organist 
of the Cathedral of Carlisle, and for twenty-seven years 
conductor of the so-called Ancient Concerts in London, 
after which he was appointed to succeed Dr. Cook as 
organist and Master of the boys at Westminster Abbey. 

While with the Center Church in Hartford, Henry 
W. Greatorex wrote a number of anthems, services, 
hymn-tunes and responses which made a valuable addj_ 
tion to the choir libraries of that period and were espe- 
cially interesting to quartet choirs. His “Gloria Patri” 
in F has been used every Sunday in our church jn Chicago 
(the First Presbyterian) for many years. 

After leaving Hartford, Greatorex came to New 
York in 1846 as organist of Calvary Episcopal Church, 
and here his “Collection of Music” was Prepared for 
publication, consisting of the anthems, services and hymn- 
tunes he had composed at Hartford. The collection was 
brought out in 185] by Ditson & Co. in Boston. From 
New York Greatorex removed in 1853 to Charleston, 
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South Carolina, holding various positions as church or- 
ganist, until his death. 

The History of The First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago,” which I brought out in 1913, includes further 
data about Greatorex and his work. Professor Seymour, 
now of Yale College, replied to my letter asking about 
him: 

“New Haven, October 22, 1898. 


“Greatorex’s portrait represents him as a handsome, large-faced 
Englishman, with bushy black beard, a man of thirty-five or forty.” 


While reading Fowler’s “Life of Dr. John B. Dykes” 
(London, 1897), whose hymn-tunes are now used in every 
part of the Christian world, I noticed the name of the 
Reverend Edward Greatorex appearing several times 
throughout the book. It occurred to me that possibly he 
might in some way be related to Henry W. Greatorex. 
In response to my inquiry, I received this letter: 


“CRoXxDALE Rectory, DuRHAM, ENGLAND, 
“March 14, 1899. 


“Henry Wellington Greatorex was my brother and left Eng- 
land when I was a boy. I cannot verify the date, but think it was 
about 1838-1840. He had been organist of St. Marylebone Church 
in London, and after he left England we heard very little of him 
until his death. He was twice married and left several children. 
His second wife was an accomplished artist. I know nothing of 
them and suppose they are either in the old continent or in Amer- 
ica. He was born in 1813, the fifth son; I am the seventh. 

“My father was born in 1758, when George II and Handel 
were living. He knew Prince Charlie (‘The Young Pretender’) 
in Rome and gave rise to the royal pun of the ‘Prince Regent’: ‘My 
father is Rex, but you are a Greater Rex’ (Greatorex). My father 
was conductor of the Ancient Concerts, and it was on the occasion 
of his having to leave the dinner table of the Prince and take his 
place in the orchestra before the King’s arrival, that the pun was 
made. He was F.R.S. and F.L.S. (Fellow of the Royal Society 
and of the Linnean Society). He died at Hampton, July 18, 1821, 
aged seventy-three. 

“T am a minor Canon of Durham, and was an intimate friend of 
Dr. Dykes, and now an old man of seventy-six. I am sorry I can- 
not give more details as to my brother’s life, but he seemed to have 
disappeared from his family when he went to the Staies. I am, 
yours faithfully, 

“EDWARD GREATOREX.” 
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I wrote to Charleston for further information regard- 
ing the death of Greatorex and received two replies; Mr. 
Thomas P. O’Neale said: 

“Your favor of July 1, 1899, was duly received. I regret that 

my memory refuses to be refreshed about Prof. Greatorex. I did 

not know him intimately, but have heard him play at St. Philip’s. 

He died of yellow fever, September 10, 1858, as you have it. He 

was buried in St. Philip’s Cemetery, directly opposite the church.” 

Henry Siegling, under date of June 28, 1899, wrote: 
“Greatorex was organist of St. Philip’s Church, the Jew- 
ish Synagogue and the Catholic Cathedral; died of yel- 
low fever.” 

Frank J. Metcalf gives this note regarding the death 
of Greatorex, taken from the “Charleston (S.C.) Cour- 
ier” of September 18, 1858: 

“Died: Henry Wellington Greatorex, on the morning of Sep- 

tember 10, 1858, of yellow fever. He was born December 24, 

1813, in London; came to America in 1836 and removed to Charles- 

ton in 1853.”(*) 

Greatorex in his time was one of the best writers of 
church music in America. He came to this country one 
year before Dudley Buck was born (1839). Greatorex’s 
anthems do not possess the wealth of detail and color 
which characterize the works of Buck and his followers; 
but his hymn-tunes and chants will always find a place in 
the worship of the sanctuary. 


(46) “O Day of Rest and Gladness” 


Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, author of the hymn, 
held pronounced views on hymnology. Dr. Benson in his 
“Studies of Familiar Hymns” says: 

“Bishop Wordsworth thought our modern hymns were alto- 
gether too egotistical. They make too much of ourselves and our 
personal feelings and not enough of God and His glory. He would 
drop the pronouns ‘IT’ and ‘mine’ from our hymns.” 

The Bishop accordingly published (1862) a collec- 
tion of his own, “The Holy Year,” containing one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven original hymns for “Sundays, 
Holy Days and Other Occasions Throughout the Year.” 
The Bishop was a nephew of the poet Wordsworth and 


(1)From the “American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music,” by 
Frank J. Metcalf. Copyright by Frank J. Metcalf, 1925; used by permission of 
the Abingdon Press. 
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naturally had “a vein of poetry in him.” Many of the 
hymns have found their way into the English and Amer- 
ican hymnals, including “O Day of Rest and Gladness,” 
which appeared as No. | in ‘““The Holy Year,” under the 
head of “Sunday” and ‘was a real inspiration.” Dr. 
Charles S. Robinson found the hymn upon the cover of a 
religious tract in London, and on his return to America 
introduced it in the “Songs for the Sanctuary” (1865), 
of which he was the editor. 

Ten of the hymns in “The Holy Year” appear in the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal” (1920), with the pronouns “TI,” 
“me” and “mine” carefully excluded. 

The Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., was born 
October 30, 1807, at Lambeth, the third son of Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; John the scholar, and Charles, Bishop of St. An- 
drew’s, were his brothers. Dr. Benson further says: 


“The Duke of Wellington said in 1827 of Dr. Wordsworth, 
the Master of Trinity College, ‘I consider him to be the happiest 
man in the kingdom’; and being asked why, the Duke answered, 
‘because each of his three sons has this year got a university prize.’ ” 


In 1820 Christopher entered Winchester, where he 
was successful not only in scholarship but in athletics, 
gaining so many prizes that he was known as “the great 
Christopher.” 

From Winchester he went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating in 1835 with a high record for schol- 
arship. After taking Holy Orders, he made a tour of 
Greece (1832-1833) and later published various works 
on its topography and archzology, the most famous be- 
ing “Greece Pictorial and Descriptive” (1839). He was 
appointed Canon of Westminster in 1844 by Sir Robert 
Peel, and in 1865 Archdeacon; Disraeli made him Bishop 
of Lincoln in 1869, and here his death occurred March 
20, 1885. 

Bishop Wordsworth was a man of fine character with 
high ideals of ecclesiastical duties. As a scholar he was 
best known by the “Memoirs” (1851) of his uncle Wil- 
liam Wordsworth; the “Commentary on the Whole 
Bible” (1856-1860) ; book of hymns, “The Holy Year” 
(1862), and “Miscellanies, Literary and Religious” 
(1879). 
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The tune ““Mendebras” which should always be used 
for “O Day of Rest and Gladness,” was arranged (1839) 
by Lowell Mason from a German melody. 

Bishop Wordsworth died March 21, 1885. 


(61) “Come, Thou Almighty King” 


This great hymn, sung by Christians the world over, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken, has been for a 
century and a half a tower of strength for our religious 
faith; and yet, sad to relate, after all these years, we do 
not know who wrote this hymn, “one of the brightest,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “in our language.” It was probably 
written during the Wesley period; but it is not included 
in the John Wesley “Collection,” 1759. In many of our 
hymnals the author is said to be Charles Wesley, e. g., 
the “Laudes Domini” and “In Excelsis,” for the follow- 
ing reason, according to Dr. Robinson: 

“It was found printed on a little leaflet somewhere in 1757 : 
and there are alongside of it two others which are surely the compo- 
sition of Charles Wesley; hence, by most compilers it is ascribed 
to that author.” 

But on the other hand, Charles Wesley never claimed to 
be the author, nor has anyone else made the claim. 

We can do no better, therefore, than to accept the 
judgment of the compilers of the “Presbyterian Hym- 
nal,” who add the word “Anonymous” after the hymn. 

The tune “Trinity,” which belongs to the hymn, as it 
has never been associated with any other, was composed 
(1769) by Felice de Giardini (born April 12, 1716, at 
Turin), an eminent violinist, noted for his work in concerts 
and festivals and as conductor of Italian Opera in Lon- 
don. Under what circumstances was the tune written? He 
was never interested in church music. What, then, was 
the occasion for his writing this immortal melody, which 
after one hundred and fifty years, has lost none of its 
vigor and spirit? Giardini composed very little choral 
music. He produced several operas in London and an 
oratorio, “Ruth,” but with little success. His important 
compositions were for the chamber: violin solos, con- 
certos, sonatas and string quartets. What incentive did 
he have for writing a hymn-tune? Was it written at the 
request of the “Unknown Poet,” who wrote the verses, or 
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for the compilers of the “Lock Hospital Collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” in which the tune “Trinity” 
appeared (1769) for the first time? The books are silent 
on the subject. 

‘One fact remains assured: Giardini’s tune and the 
verses by the “Unknown Poet” have given us one of the 
great hymns of our church. Bear in mind also, that 
Giardini was a genius, and “a genius,” as my beloved 
master once told me, “is one who can work at all times 
and under any circumstances.” . 

The tune has had various names: it was called “’Trin- 
ity” in the “Lock Hospital Collection”; in other books 
it was called “England.” The hymn does not appear in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” of the English Church, 
though the tune is used with other words. After the 
death of Giardini (1796), the tune was called “Moscow.” 
In the “Laudes Domini” and “In Excelsis,” it is called 
“Ttalian Hymn.” In the “Presbyterian Hymnal” it bears 
the early name, “Trinity,” which is especially appropri- 
ate, since the hymn itself is one of the most striking 
hymns of the Trinity in all hymnody. 


(74) “Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name We Raise” 


The Rev. John Ellerton, author of the hymn, was 
born December 16, 1826, in London; educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduating in 1849. He took Holy 
Orders in 1850, and in 1872 was appointed Rector of 
Hinstock, Shropshire. In 1883 he became Rector of 
Barnes, Surrey. The hymn was written for the Festival 
(1866) of the “Nantwich Choral Festival Association,” 
and appeared for the first time in the “Choral Festival 
Book” of that year; later, in “Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” 

Ellerton’s collection of “Hymns for Schools and Bible 
Classes” (1859) contained choice selections. His “Notes 
and Illustrations of Church Hymns” appeared in 1881 
and have been very interesting and helpful to hymn-writ- 
ers. The Rev. John Ellerton was appointed in 1892 
Canon of St. Alban’s; died June 15, 1893. 

The tune “Ellers” was composed by Dr. Edward J. 
Hopkins, the well known organist and composer. He 
was born June 30, 1818, at Westminster, London, and in 
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1826, when only eight years old, entered the choir of the 
Chapel Royal, St. James. In 1833 he became a pupil 
of T. F. Walmsley, and then entered on his work as an 
organist, filling the position in several London churches. 
In 1843, he was appointed organist in the Temple 
Church, and under his care, the musical services in the 
church acquired a great reputation. 

On completing (1893) fifty years of service, he re- 
ceived a handsome testimonial from the two “Honorable 
Societies in the Temple.” In 1882 he received the degree 
of Doctor of Music from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Hopkins composed much music for the church, 
anthems, services, responses and hymn tunes. The tune 
“Ellers” was composed when Ellerton’s hymn was sung 
(1866) at the Festival of the Nantwich Choral Festival 
Association. The tune has other names in our hymnals; 
it is called “Ellerton” in the “Laudes Domini”; “Trene” 
in “The Evangelical Hymnal,” and in “The Hymnal” 
(Century Co. 1889), “In Excelsis,” and “The Westmin- 
ster Abbey Hymn Book,” the tune is called “Benedic- 
tion.” 

Dr. Edward J. Hopkins died February 4, 1901, in 
London. 


(82) “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” 


Reginald Heber, author of the hymn, was born April 
21, 1783, in Malpas, Cheshire, England, “the son of the 
Rev. Reginald Heber,” a man of wealth and learning, co- 
rector of Malpas with Dr. Townson. “His elder brother, 
Richard Heber,” says Dr. Duffield in his “English 
Hymns,” “was a great book-collector who accumulated 
one hundred and fifty thousand volumes. Thus, the young 
Reginald had every Opportunity that education could 
afford,” and so earned renown in several ways. Hewasa 
poet with rare gifts; one of the greatest of hymn-writers; 
a Bishop of the Church of England, and a traveler whose 
“Journey Through India” (1828) showed he possessed 
unusual powers of observation. 

Heber entered Oxford in November, 1800, where he 
was a distinguished student, gaining the Chancellor’s 
prize for the best Latin poem. In November, 1804, he 
was elected a Fellow of All Souls College, and on finish- 
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ing his University course, made a long tour of Europe. 
He took Holy Orders in 1807, and in 1809 married Ame- 
lia, daughter of Dr. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph. In 
1822, Heber was appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London; in January, 1823, he was made Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and before sailing for India, the University of Ox- 
ford conferred on him the degree ‘of D.D. In India, he 
labored earnestly and seriously for the spread of the 
Gospel in the East, and in addition to the work of his own 
diocese, gave much time and thought to consecrating 
churches, founding schools, and discharging many other 
Christian duties. Bishop Heber’s work was intense, earn- 
est and sincere; but the trying climate of India told 
severely on his health. He died suddenly at Trichin- 
opoly, April 3, 1826, the result of an apoplectic fit. The 
statue of Reginald Heber in Calcutta is one of the objects 
of interest in that city, where his name is still spoken rev- 
erently, though his service was so brief. He was a man of 
deep piety, profound learning and rare literary taste. Dr. 
Benson in his “Studies of Familiar Hymns,” says: 

“Thackeray speaks of ‘the good divine, Reginald Heber, one of 
the best of English gentlemen, the charming poet, the happy pos- 
sessor of all sorts of gifts and accomplishments.’ Sir Walter Scott 
wrote of Heber: ‘I spent some merry days with him at Oxford, 
when he was writing his prize poem.’ ”’ 

The tune “Nicea,” composed by Dr. John Bacchus 
Dykes, “has given the hymn, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’ a matchless glory all over the world.” 
The name of the tune is that of the city in Asia Minor in 
which the first Christian Ecumenical Council held its 
assemblies, A. D. 325. 

Dr. McAfee adds this note: 

“The great issue before this first Ecumenical Council at Nicea 
was the doctrine of the Trinity. Dr. Dykes gave the tune this 
name because of the explicit use of the doctrine in Heber’s hymn. 
It was this Council that faced the discussion regarding the Deity 
of our Lord which is the real issue in the whole matter of the 
Trinity. Of course, it was here that the Nicene creed was formed ; 
now so widely used in Anglican churches.” 

Much of the data for the following sketch of the life 
and work of Dr. Dykes has been gathered from his “Life 
and Letters” by the Rev. J. T. Fowler (John Murray, 
London, 1897). The interesting features of Fowler’s 
book are the extracts from Dykes’ diaries showing charm- 
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ing pictures of his family life and his systematic methods 
in the composition of his hymn-tunes. 

John Bacchus Dykes, born March 10, 1823, at Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, entered St. Catherine’s Hall, Cambridge, 
in 1843, graduating in 1847, and on taking Holy Orders, 
was appointed Curate at Malton, Yorkshire. During his 
university course, he pursued his musical studies under 
Professor Walmsley, and was made conductor of the Uni- 
versity Musical Society. In 1849 he became Precentor of 
Durham Cathedral. 

On St. James’ Day, July 25, 1850, he was married to 
Susan Kingston in St. Michael’s Church, Malton, and 
after their wedding tour, brought his bride to their 
charming home, Hollingside Cottage, near Durham. 
“This home,” says Fowler, “gave the name of the hymn- 
tune ‘Hollingside,’ for the first edition of ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,’ to the words, ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul.’ ” 
The marriage was a happy one, blessed with a family of 
lovely children. One son, John Arthur St. Oswald Dykes, 
is well known as a composer and pianist. 

In 1861, the University of Durham conferred on 
Dr. Dykes the degree of Doctor of Music, and in 1862 the 
Dean and Chapter appointed him Vicar of St. Oswald, 
Durham. 

Soon after Dr. Dykes’ appointment at St. Oswald, a 
disagreement arose between him and the Bishop of the 
diocese, which proved to be a bitter contest and continued 
until Dr. Dykes’ death. He was a High-Churchman, 
holding advanced ideas regarding the service of the sanc- 
tuary, with which his Bishop was not at all in accord. 
The Bishop was a Low-Churchman who disapproved of 
Dr. Dykes’ services at St. Oswald’s, regarding them as rit- 
ualistic and as an inroad of Popery. Dr. Dykes was suc- 
cessful in his work, and in consequence of the growing 
needs of St. Oswald, he required assistance and applied 
(1873) to the Bishop for a Curate. The Bishop was will- 
ing to license the Curate on these conditions: that the 
Incumbent and Curate would give a written pledge that: 


Ist. ‘The latter shall never wear a colored stole”; 
2nd. ‘Never have anything to do with incense” ; 


3rd. “Shall never stand with his back to the congregation 
except when ordering the Bread.” 
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Dr. Dykes considered this action of the Bishop as 
illegal, and in this he was sustained by the judgment of 
many friends. He carried the case to the Court of the 
Queen’s Bench in London, but was defeated; the court 
holding (January 19, 1874) that the Bishop had sole juris- 
diction in such matters. 

“Dr. Dykes,” says his biographer, “never recovered 
from the shock. It is not too much to say that it killed 
him.” His death occurred January 22, 1876, at St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. : 

John Bacchus Dykes lived in an environment of cease- 
less activity. He was an untiring worker, developing 
melodies which came to his mind, unsought, when on 
the street, in company, in the pulpit or on the railway 
train. He composed a “Service in F,” several anthems 
and part songs; but he is best known by his hymn-tunes, 
which are today sung throughout the whole Christian 
world. His tunes first appeared in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and are now found in every English and 
American Hymnal. 


(93) “The Spacious Firmament on High” 


Joseph Addison, English essayist, poet and man of 
letters, author of the hymn, was born May 1, 1672, at 
Milston, Wiltshire, England, the son of Lancelot Addi- 
son, Dean of Lichfield. 

Young Addison went to Oxford at the age of fifteen, 
taking his Master’s Degree in 1693, and later a Fellow- 
ship which he held until 1711. 

He began his literary work early in life with a poem 
which appeared in the third volume of Dryden’s “Mis- 
cellanies,” and was followed by a translation of the fourth 
“Georgic,” bringing him an introduction to three noted 
men in the literary world of London, in that day: Tonson 
the bookseller, Lord Somers and Charles Montagu. In 
compliment to those men, Addison published in 1694 “An 
Account of the Greatest English Poet”; in 1695, “An Ad- 
dress to King William,” after Namur; and in 1697 a 
Latin poem, “Pax Gulielmi,” on the peace of Ryswick, 
with the result that he obtained a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds a year. This enabled him to spend a year 
or more on the Continent in travel and study. 
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On his return to England he obtained some important 
appointments. He was made one of the “Commissioners 
of Appeals.” In 1706 he became one of the Under-secre- 
taries of State; in 1708, Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and in 1717, Chief Secretary of State for 
Ireland. 

Among the important literary works of Joseph Addi- 
son may be noted a poem, ““The Campaign” (December, 
1704), extolling Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim, 
which was received with extraordinary applause. 

While in France he wrote a tragedy, “Cato,” which 
was brought out April 13, 1713, in London, with dazzling 
success, running thirty- five nights. 

Addison was best known, however, by his essays on 
literary and political subjects, and humorous sketches of 
human character and social eccentricities, which ap- 
peared in the “Tattler,” started by Richard Steele in 
1709; the “Spectator,” founded by Steele in 1711; the 
“Guardian” (1713), and the “Freeholder,” started in 
1715 by Addison himself. None of Addison’s contribu- 
tions to these journals has created more interest or 
brought him greater fame, than the five hymns he wrote 
for the “Spectator.” Dr. Julian gives a list of the hymns 
with the dates when they appeared in the “Spectator”: 


“No. 1: ‘The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare,’ 
Saturday, July 26, 1712; No. 441. 
“No. 2: ‘When All Thy Mercies, O My Go d,’ 
Saturday, August 9, 1712; No. 453. 
o. 3: ‘The Spacious Firmament on High,’ 
Saturday, August 23, 1712; No. 485. 
“No. 4: ‘How are Thy Servants Blest, O Lord,’ 
Saturday, September 20, 1712; No. 489. 
“This has been called in later years the ‘Travelers’ Hymn.’ It 
was written by Addison after his return from a trip abroad when 
he encountered a severe storm at sea. ‘The captain gave up the 
ship as lost, but ‘the poet was calm, and comforted himself with 
the thoughts ‘he afterwards put in verse.’ (*) 


“No. 5: ‘When Rising from the Bed of Death,’ 
Saturday, October 18, 1712; No. 513. 


“The hymn was appended to a letter purporting to have been 
written by ‘an excellent man in Holy Orders whom I have men- 


CN 








(+) From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used 
by permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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tioned more than once as a member of that society who assist me 
in my speculations.’ ” (*) 
Lord Macaulay paid this tribute to Joseph Addison: 


“Phe piety of Addison was in truth of a singularly cheerful 

. kind. The feeling which predominates in all his devotional writ- 

ings is gratitude, and on that goodness to which he ascribed all the 

happiness of his life he relied in the hour of death with a love 
which casteth out fear.” 


Dr. Julian adds: 


“The whole of these hymns have been in common use during 
most of the past, and during the whole of the present century; 
they are still found in the front rank in all English speaking 
countries.” 

Joseph Addison married in August, 1716, Charlotte, 
Countess Dowager of Warwick. They then made their 
home at Holland House, Kensington, where he died July 
17, 1719. His body was interred in the Poets’ Corner of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The hymn “The Spacious Firmament on High”’ is 
sung to the tune “Creation,” an arrangement of the chorus 
“The Heavens Are Telling,” from Haydn’s oratorio, 
“The Creation.” 


(117) “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


The first line was changed by Charles Wesley to read, 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” and reads much better, 
but the line must stand as Isaac Watts wrote it. 

Southampton will always interest American people, 
as it has interested me in several visits I have made to this 
historic city, the port from which our Pilgrim Fathers 
embarked (1620) to find homes where they could wor- 
ship God according to their own beliefs. I recall the 
great docks, the Church of St. Michael and Queen’s Park, 
containing the statue of Dr. Isaac Watts, erected in 1861. 

Some fifty years after the sailing of the “Mayflower” 
with the Pilgrims, Southampton was the birthplace, July 
17, 1674, of another “dissenter,” Isaac Watts, whose par- 
ents experienced the terrors of “that stormy period of non- 
conformity” when religious men and women, who did not 
“conform” to the usages of the Established Church, were 
put in jail. 

(+) From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles S. 


Nutter and Wilbur F. Tillett. Copyright, 1911; used by permission of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 
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His mother was the daughter of a Huguenot refugee, 
who came to England during the early part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. His father was a deacon in the Con- 
gregational Church in Southampton, whose minister had 
been ejected in 1662. 

“In 1674,” says Dr. Robinson, “preacher and deacon together 
seem to have been put in confinement at the same time. It is said 
that Isaac Watts’ mother, with the babe in her arms, sat more than 
once in her distress on the stones at the gate of the prison.” 

When William of Orange, afterwards William III, 
came over in 1688 from Holland, he revolutionized Eng- 
land, putting an end to religious tyranny and restoring 
civil and religious liberty to the people. In 1689 Wil- 
liam and his wife, Mary, daughter of James II, were pro- 
claimed King and Queen of England; better times now 
followed for the Non-conformists. 

Isaac’s education was acquired in a school at Stoke 
Newington, London, kept by the Rev. Thomas Rowe, 
where he continued with his studies until 1694. 

There was one unhappy period in the life of Isaac 
Watts, which Dr. Duffield mentions in his “English 
Hymns.” 

“Tt has escaped general notice that the wife of this gentleman 
(the Rev. Thomas Rowe) was Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe—the Eliza- 
beth Singer who jilted our poet. In 1700, when she was twenty- 
six, Miss Singer had married Mr. Rowe. She died at Frome, 
February 20, 1737, and Dr. Watts published in 1739 her ‘Devout 
Exercises of the Heart.’ ” 

Dr. Robinson mentions the cause of this cruel disap- 
pointment to Watts: 

“She was the only woman he ever loved. He was small in 
figure and insignificant in person; the woman said ‘she loved the 
jewel, but could not admire the casket that contained it.’” 
Watts was a poet from childhood. ‘He wrote 

rhymes,” says Dr. Breed, “when he was only seven years 
old.” We have noted how his earliest hymns were writ- 
ten through his dislike of the verses sung in the meeting- 
house in Southampton. When school days were over at 
Stoke Newington, Watts returned to.his father’s house in 
Southampton to prepare for the ministry. He preached 
his first sermon at the age of twenty-four, July 17, 1698, 
at the Independent Church in Mark Lane, London. He 
was at once chosen as the assistant and in 1699 was or- 
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dained successor of Dr. Chauncy, Minister of the 
Church. He had no sooner commenced his ministerial 
work than he was interrupted by physical infirmity 
which laid him aside at intervals, and in 1703 he was dis- 
abled for four years, so that he required an assistant of 
his own. On recovering his health he began his life work 
as a hymnologist, which has made his name and memory 
dear to the whole Christian world from that day to this, 
as the “Father of English Hymnody.” In 1707 he pub- 
lished his first book of ‘“‘Hymns”’; this was the forerun- 
ner of more than six hundred hymns published during 
his lifetime. 

In 1712 he was again prostrated by a severe attack of 
fever and neuralgia, and then the forlorn bachelor was 
invited by Sir Thomas and Lady Abney to their palatial 
home, Theobalds, near London. “He wrote afterwards 
to Lady Huntingdon,” says Dr. Duffield: 

“This day thirty years I came hither to the home of my good 
friend, Sir Thomas Abney, intending to spend but one single week 
under his friendly roof, and I have extended my visit to the length 
of exactly thirty years.” 

He continued his church duties, preaching when he 
was able, and writing his monumental work, ‘The Versi- 
fication of the Psalms,’ which was published in 1719. 
After the death of Sir Thomas, Lady Abney watched over 
Dr. Watts “with unremitting care until he died after a 
long illness,” November 25, 1748. 

I am indebted to my friend in London, Edwin Henry 
Keen, for a copy of the inscription on the statue of Isaac 
Watts in Queen’s Park, Southampton, which he secured 
through the good offices of a Baptist minister friend of 
that city. The inscription reads: 

“Erected by Voluntary Contributions 
Inaugurated by 

THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 
17 July, 1861 


A. D. 1861 
“An Example of the Talents of a Large and Liberal Mind, 
wholl: Devoted to the formation of Piety, Virtue, & Literature. 
A name honored by his sacred Hymns, wherever the English Lan- 
guage extends. Especially the friend of children & youth for whose 
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best welfare he labored well & wisely, without thought of fame 
or gain. 
From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
Through every land, by every tongue. 
Watts.” 


Fifty-two of Isaac Watts’ hymns are found in our 
“Hymnal,” loved by choir and congregation, and should 
be studied by all young Christians. 

The tune “St. Anne,” with which Dr. Watts’ hymn is 
always associated, was written by William Croft, Mus. 
Doc., in 1708, when he was organist of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
London. He was born in 1678 at N ether-Ettington, War- 
wickshire, and was one of the children of the Chapel 
Royal under Dr. John Blow. On the death of Dr. Blow 
in 1708, Croft was appointed his successor as organist of 
Westminster Abbey and Master of the Children of the 
Chapel Royal. On July 9, 1713, he took the degree of 
Doctor of Music at Oxford, his exercises being two odes, 
one in English and one in Latin, on “The Peace of 
Utrecht.” His important work was published in 1724, 
consisting of “Thirty Anthems and a Burial Service” in 
two volumes. Dr. Croft died August 14, 1727, at Bath, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Much has been written about the first phrase of the 
tune “St. Anne,” which was used by Palestrina in a motet 
published in 1569, and is found in a French Chanson of 
the sixteenth century. The famous fugue of John Se- 
bastian Bach is called “St. Anne” in England only, for 
the reason that the first two bars of the fugue are identical 
with the first two bars of Croft’s tune; here the resem- 
blance ends. 

With due regard to these conflicting authorities, Sir 
George Grove in his “Dictionary of Music,” says of 
Croft: 

“The tunes ‘St. Anne’ and ‘St. Matthew’s,’ attributed to him, 


and.a single chant in B minor will long live in the Anglican 
Church, even after his fine anthems have become obsolete.” 


(122) “A Mighty Fortress” 


This is the “Ein feste Burg,” the great war-song of 
Germany for four hundred years, words and music by 
Martin Luther. They go together, as do the words and 
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tune of every great hymn, e. g., “Adeste Fideles,” bane 
Marseillaise,’ “God Save the King” and “The Star 
Spangled. Banner.” 

Writers differ as to the date of the hymn. Some say 
Luther wrote it in 1521 while on his way to the Diet of 
Worms. Others that it was written by Luther while in 
confinement in Wartburg Castle. The hymn belongs to 
a later date. It was not included in his collection of 
hymns published in 1524. According to modern research, 
the hymn was written in October, 1527, at the approach 
of the plague. The tune was generally believed to be the 
composition of Luther himself, but later research shows 
it was developed by the great Reformer from an old 
Gregorian melody, in which he had the assistance of his 
collaborators Senffl and Walther. “Ein feste Burg” 
was the battle-hymn of Gustavus Adolphus on the eve of 
the conflict at Leipzig in 1613. He caused the whole 
army to lift the mighty chorale just before the battle. It 
had a part in countless celebrations commemorating men 
and events of the Reformation. The hymn was pub- 
He with Luther’s music in Klug’s ““Gesangbuch” in 
1529, 

The form of the tune now in use is that of John Sebas- 
tian Bach in the “Reformation Cantata.” It was used by 
Mendelssohn in the “Finale” of his “Reformation Can- 
tata,” by Wagner in his ‘“Kaiser-marsch” and by Meyer- 
beer in “The Huguenots.” 

The story of Martin Luther, the foremost figure in the 
Reformation, constitutes an important chapter in the 
chronicles of that period, and should be read by all lovers 
of church history. He was born November 10, 1483, 
at Eisleben in Saxony; entered the University at Erfurt 
in 1501, and on his graduation was honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. He was ordained in 1507 
as a priest in the Augustinian Monastery at Erfurt. 

The next year he was called to the chair of philosophy 
in the University of Wittenberg, and in 1512 was hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of Theology. 

During these years Luther had many misgivings as to 
the real faith and worth of the Catholic Church. He 
went to Rome to see for himself, and there the corruption 
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and scandal he saw among the clergy startled him more 
seriously. 

On his return to Wittenberg the public sale of indul- 
gences by John Tetzel, as authorized by Pope Leo X, was 
then in progress. The soul of Martin Luther revolted 
against this venal wickedness. On October 31, 1517, he 
posted his ninety-five “Theses against the Merit of In- 
dulgences” on the door of the church in Wittenberg. 
That act was the beginning of the great Reformation. 
The Pope at Rome issued a bull of excommunication 
against Luther. The Reformer had expected this and 
accordingly posted a notice inviting the Wittenberg stu- 
dents to witness the burning of the bull; this was Decem- 
ber 10, 1520. 

Thus a fire was lighted which illuminated the whole 
world. 

In 1522 Luther translated the New Testament and 
thus gave the Gospel to the common people of Germany. 
He issued also an enormous quantity of tracts. For this 
he was pursued, denounced and condemned. He was 
secreted by his friends in the Castle of Wartburg, where 
he did some of his best work. Much of his life was spent 
in protesting against the iniquities of the Church of 
Rome. In this we find the beginnings of the Protestant 
Church. 

Luther returned to his old home in Eisleben and 
preached his last sermon February 14, 1546: “This and 
much more is to be said about the Gospel: but I am too 
weak and we will close here.” A few days later, Febru- 
ary 18, the great Reformer passed away. 

“Of course,” says Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, “Martin Luther’s 
hymn goes back to Psalm XLVI, of which it is a rough and en- 
larged transcription, Christianized, but the Psalm is generally called 
‘Luther’s Psalm’ on account of this hymn. In hours of discourage- 
ment he used to say to Melancthon, ‘Come, Philip, let us sing our 
Psalm again and get us new courage.’ ” 

Martin Luther was laid to rest in the Castle Church 
in Wittenberg, on whose doors he had nailed the “Theses” 
which had kindled the great conflagration. The opening 
line of his hymn “A Mighty Fortress” was inscribed on 
his monument at Wittenberg. 

There are two translations of Luther’s hymn known to 
the religious world; that of Thomas Carlyle (1849), “A 
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Safe Stronghold Our God Is Still,” is in use by the 
churches in England. 

The version in use with American churches is that of 
the Rev. Frederick Henry Hedge, D.D., and really con- 
tests the palm of popularity with that of Thomas Car- 
lyle. Hedge was born December 12, 1805, at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. While a child he accompanied George 
Bancroft on a foreign tour and studied at schools in Ger- 
many and Saxony, before returning to America. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1825 and three years later en- 
tered the ministry of the Unitarian Church. After 
preaching six years m a church in West Cambridge, he 
was called to the pastorate of a Unitarian Church at Ban- 
gor, Maine. In 1850 he removed to Providence, Rhode 
Island, and in 1856 was called to a pastorate in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. In 1857 he began the important work of 
his life as Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Di- 
vinity School at Cambridge. Here he passed many happy 
years in teaching, editing and writing books until the end 
came, August 12, 1890. 

Dr. Hedge made the translation of Martin Luther’s 
hymn in 1853. 


(136) “While Thee I Seek, Protecting Power” 

Among the English Colony in Paris, in the early years 
of the French Revolution, there was a young English 
woman, Miss Helen Maria Williams, the author of the 
hymn and a poet of rare ability. She was born Novem- 
ber 30, 1762, in London of a Christian family; her father, 
Charles Williams, an officer in the British Army, and her 
mother, a devout woman, much interested in religious 
work. 

On the death of Mr. Williams, the family removed to 
Berwick-on-Tweed, in the North of England. Here 
Miss Williams’ education was acquired, chiefly at home, 
from her mother, who was an amiable, sensible woman. 
In Berwick, Miss Williams began her poetical work, 
writing her first poem in 1779, at the age of seventeen, 
and in 1781 went to London, taking “Edwin and EI- 
truda,” a legendary tale in verse, which was published 
in 1784. | 

When and where was the hymn written? Miss Wil- 
liams kept no journal; there are no memoirs of her life 
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and work. It is not included in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” of the English Church, nor in the Canadian 
Hymnals; but it is found in the Episcopal Hymnals of 
America, and appeared as early as 1846 in the hymn and 
tune books of the Presbyterian Church in America. But 
as Dr. Duffield says, “she herself was more remarkable 
than her poetry.” 

According to hymn-writers, the hymn was written in 
a quiet hour before going to Paris and was published in 
1786 with her “Poems,” in London. But I have always 
associated the hymn with Miss Williams’ early days in 
Paris after she had witnessed some of the horrors of the 
Revolution. The first lines of the last verse might suggest 
such a thought: 


“My lifted eye, without a tear 
The lowering storm shall see.” 


As I could not find a copy of her “Poems” in any of 
our public libraries, New York, Boston or Chicago, I 
wrote to my friend Mr. Keen in London, who found the 
‘‘Poems” in the British Museum; two volumes, published 
in 1786. He sent me a copy of “While Thee I Seek, Pro- 
tecting. Power,” found on page ninety-seven in Volume I 
of her “Poems.” 

This shows clearly that she wrote her famous hymn at 
her home in England and not in Paris. 

She was well known in literary circles in London, and 
showed every promise for a brilliant career in the fu- 
ture, but the moment the torch of liberty appeared at the 
Tuileries in Paris she caught the flame, hastened (1788) 
to the French capital, ostensibly to visit a sister, Cecelia, 
who had married a Protestant minister, Anathase Co- 
querel, pastor of a church in Paris; though really “the 
rights of woman and the cap of liberty alone occupied 
her mind.” She forgot the lessons of her youth, despised 
the precepts of her religious instructors and forsook the 
Jand of her forefathers. On arriving in Paris, she began 
to write and speak in the interest of the Girondists, a fac- 
tion of the National Assembly. She had words of praise 
for Robespierre, Danton, Marat and all that Stygian 
crew, declaring that the guilt of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette was perfectly clear and that the French Revo- 
lution was destined to break the fetters of mankind. She 
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was present at the trial of Marie Antoinette, October, 
1793, and joined with the crowd in their shouts of ap- 
proval when the jury brought in their verdict that the 
Queen was guilty and condemned her to death. Later 
she openly associated with Madame Roland and Santerre, 
the executioner. With the fall of the Girondists she was 
sent to prison by Robespierre, and narrowly escaped the 
guillotine, but was released on the death (1794) of the 
tyrant. 

While in the Temple Miss Williams resumed her lit- 
erary work, translating the “Paul and Virginia” of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre, which appeared later in several 
editions. 

After her release from the Temple, she wrote her 
“Letters from France” (1790-1795) which was published 
in England, America and France, throwing new light on 
the French Revolution. In 1801 she brought out a story, 
“The Bellows Mender,” based on an old French tale, 
“Perourou,” which was afterwards adapted for the stage 
by Lord Lytton, as a play, entitled “The Lady of Lyons.” 

Miss Williams published in 1803 her “Letters Con- 
taining a Sketch of Politics in France from May 31, 1793, 
to July 28, 1794”—“written with a fervor that almost 
amounted to frenzy.” 

The closing years of her life were spent in Holland in 
the home of a nephew in Amsterdam who was pastor of 
the Reformed Church in that city, where her death oc- 
curred December 14, 1827. 


The tune “Brattle Street,” to which the hymn is sung, 
bringing to my mind tender recollections of the fireside 
and the “Village Choir” of my childhood, is an arrange- 
ment by Lowell Mason (1812) from an instrumental 
work by Ignaz Pleyel, born (1757) at Ruppersthal, near 
Vienna. Pleyel was a favorite pupil of Joseph Haydn, 
afterwards studied in Rome and in 1781 was Kappelmeis- 
ter at the Cathedral in Strasburg. In 1791 he went to 
London to conduct the Professional Concerts. In 1795 
he opened a music shop in Paris, which led to his estab- 
lishing (1807) the pianoforte manufactory of Pleyel, 
Woolff & Cs., a prosperous firm which. still bears his 
name. Ignaz Pleyel died in 1831 on his estate near 
Paris. 
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(146) “When Morning Gilds the Skies” 


The Rev. Edward Caswall, author of the hymn, was 
born July 15, 1814, at Yateley, in Hampshire, England; 
entered Oxford University in 1832, and graduated in 
-1836. He took Holy Orders in 1838 and one year later 
became perpetual Curate of Stratford-Sub-Castle near 
Salisbury. In 1841 he married Miss Louisa Walker of 
Taunton, and in 1847 they were received into the Church 
of Rome by Cardinal Acton. 

When his wife died of cholera in 1849, the grief and 
despondency over her loss determined him to a more en- 
tire devotion to Roman Catholicism than before. He 
became a Roman Catholic priest March 29, 1850, and 
joined Dr. Newman in the Congregation of the Oratory, 
in Birmingham, continuing there until his death, Janu- 
ary 2, 1878. 

The present hymn appeared - (1873) in Caswall’s 
“Flymns from Various Sources,” and is a translation from 
a German hymn by Georg Phillipp Harsd6rffer in a vol- 
ume published (1654) in Nuremberg. 

The tune “Laudes Domini” was composed by Jo- 
seph Barnby, one of the foremost English composers and 
organists, born August 12, 1838, in York. Barnby began 
his musical career at an early age; at seven he was a 
chorister in York Minster; at ten he was teaching, and at 
twelve was playing the organ. He went to London in 
1854 to enter the Royal Academy of Music, and in 1863 
he was appointed organist at St. Andrews, Wells Street, 
continuing until 1871, establishing the reputation of the 
musical services in the church, and commencing his own 
reputation as organist and director. In 1871 he became 
organist at St. Anne’s, Soho, and in 1873 introduced the 
annual performance of the “Bach Passion Music.” In 
1867 the Novellos established “Mr. Joseph Barnby’s 
Choir,” for the performance of the “Oratorio Concerts,” 
reviving many of the old works, Handel’s “Jephtha” and 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” In 1872 the “Choir” was 
amalgamated with that conducted by Gounod, and under 
the name of the “Royal Albert Hall Choral Society,” 
Wagner’s “Parsifal” was produced in concert form, 
under Barnby’s direction, November 10, 1884. 
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Other notable events in Barnby’s life were his appoint- 
ment in 1875 as precentor of Eton College, and in 1892, 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music. From 1861 
to 1878 he*was musical adviser for the firm of Novello, 
Ewer & Co. 


In 1892 Joseph Barnby received the honor of knight- 
hood from Queen Victoria. His works include the ora- 
torio “Rebekah,” produced at the Hereford Festival, Au- 
gust 23, 1870; trios for women’s voices; part songs (among 
them the popular “Sweet and Low’); music for the 
church services, forty-six anthems, including “King All 
Glorious,’ and two hundred and forty-six hymn-tunes, 
most of them known to choirs and congregations through- 
out the whole Christian world. 


The strength of the hymn, “When Morning Gilds the 
Skies,” centers about the line which appears in each verse, 
“May Jesus Christ Be Praised.” The hymn is a favorite 
with English choirs, as I well remember, having often 
heard it in London at St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, 
the congregation joining heartily with the choir in sing- 
ing this glorious melody of Barnby’s. 

The religious fervor of the hymn appealed to a choir 
boy who was taken to a hospital for an operation. As he 
was being placed on the operating table the surgeon said 
the result might be serious and asked the boy if he had 
anything to say. The little fellow looked up at the doctor 
and said, “Please, sir, may I sing a verse of Barnby’s 
hymn, ‘May Jesus Christ Be Praised’?” This story was 
told by John G. Bayles, a choirmaster in Kenwood, IIli- 
nois, in a paper, “The Choir Room,” which appeared a 
few years ago in “The Churchman.” 


The tune “Laudes Domini” is assigned to another 
_ hymn, No. 352, “O Thou Not Made With Hands.” The 
tune should be reserved for the present hymn, “When 
Morning Gilds the Skies.” 


Sir Joseph Barnby died in the midst of his musical 
activities, January 28, 1896, in London, and was buried in 
Norwood Cemetery after a special service in St. Paul’s 


Cathedrai. 
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(157) “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” 


One of the early supporters of Methodism in England 
was Salina Hastings, daughter of Washington Shirley, 
second Earl Ferrers, born August 24, 1707, at Stanton 
Harold, Leicestershire. At the age of twenty-one, she 
married Theophilus Hastings, ninth Earl of Huntingdon. 

In 1739, Lady Huntingdon joined the First Methodist 
Society in London, and, in 1746, on the death of her hus- 
band, she became interested with Wesley and Whitefield in 
the great revival. Isaac Watts, Philip Doddridge and A. 
M. ‘Toplady were among her constant and faithful friends. 
Lady Huntingdon devoted the rest of her life to the cause 
of religion, building chapels in different parts of England 
at a cost of over one hundred thousand pounds, and in 
securing ministers to officiate in the chapels. Among 
them were John and Charles Wesley and Edward Per- 
ronet, author of the hymn “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name.” 

“Edward Perronet,” says Dr. Breed, “was a man of 
distinguished pedigree, of great and varied gifts, and yet 
his name would have passed into oblivion but for the 
single splendid hymn of which he was the author.” 

The family was of French extraction, coming from 
Switzerland to England. “His father, Vincent Perronet, 
entered the English Church, and in 1728 became Vicar 
of Shoreham, Kent. He cordially embraced the methods 
of the Wesleys, and entered heartily into the evangelical 
revival, continuing in the work until his death.” 

His son Edward, born in 1726, followed in his father’s 
footsteps and entered the English Church. Edward Per- 
ronet and Charles Wesley became bosom friends, and 
through the influence of the Wesleys, Lady Huntingdon 
appointed Edward a preacher in her evangelical work. 
But he lost her patronage and support when he wrote 
“The Mitre, a Satirical Poem,” with some unfortunate 
and needless comments on the proposed union of Church - 
and State, which at that time (1756) was before the Eng- 
lish people. Lady Huntingdon being still a member of 
the English Church, these imprudent verses aroused her 
anger and ended all her relations with Perronet. Later he 
retired to Canterbury, as minister of a Dissenting congre- 
gation, and there, on January 2, 1792, he passed away. 
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His famous hymn was written in 1779 and published 
in 1780 in the “Gospel Magazine.” 

Many years later, at an evangelical service in Lon- 
don, a local Methodist preacher, William Dawson, spoke 
on the “Offices of Christ.” At the conclusion of his ser- 
mon he drew the picture of a coronation pageant; proph- 
ets, patriarchs, apostles, martyrs, all in a grand proces- 
sion. At the climax of his address, the preacher broke 
from his ordinary tone and sang, with startling effect: 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 

We will use Duffield’s words to describe the scene 
that followed: “The effect was overwhelming. The 
crowd sprang to their feet and sang the hymn with a feel- 
ing and power which seemed to swell higher and higher 
at every verse.’ Perronet’s verses never had a more vig- 
orous interpretation. Dr. McAfee adds this story of 
Wesley and Perronet: 


“Perronet was a very modest man (as all good preachers 
naturally are, of course) and Wesley could not get him to preach. 
But one day Wesley simply announced that the next morning at 
an early service Perronet would preach; asking him nothing about 
it. It had to be done. The next morning when the time came 
to preach Perronet announced that he was about to preach the best 
sermon that had ever been preached, and read the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount,’ without note or comment. It was characteristic of his 
attitude toward Christ—first in everything.” 


Two tunes are assigned to the hymn in the “Presby- 
terian Hymnal”—“Coronation,” by Oliver Holden, and 
“Miles Lane,” composed by William Shrubsole (1779) 
in the organ gallery of Canterbury Cathedral, England. 
“Coronation,” which is much the better of the two tunes 
in vigor and melody, should be the only one used in our 
church worship. 

Frank J. Metcalf gives some data about Oliver 
Holden: 


“He was born September 18, 1765, in Shirley, Massachusetts, 
and lived in that town with his parents till he was twenty-one years 
of age, and then the family moved to Charleston. Being a car- 
penter, the rebuilding of that town, which had been burned by the 
Britishy promised employment. Here he prospered. He became a 
large operator in real estate, and when a new Baptist Church was 
organized, he gave the land on which to erect the building. Later 
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another organization was effected, popularly called the ‘Puritan 

Church,’ of which he became the head and was its preacher all 

through its existence. Their meetings were held in a one-story 

wooden church, erected largely by the personal labors of Mr. 

Holden. He represented Charleston in the Massachusetts House 

of Representatives for eight annual terms between the years 1818 

and 1833.” (+) 

The tune “Coronation,” composed by Oliver Holden, 
was first published in “The Union Harmony,” Boston, 
1793. The tune is now found in all American hymn- 
books and is evidence clearly that it does not require the 
pen of a great composer or “old master” to compose a 
stirring hymn-tune. The little organ on which he com- 
posed the tune is now in the historical rooms of the Old 
State House in Boston. : 

Later in life, Holden became a teacher of psalmody 
and a publisher of music in Charleston, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Duffield in his “English Hymns” gives a list of his 
publications. Among them may be noted: 

1792—“The American Harmony.” 

1793—“The Union Harmony.” 
1795—“Massachusetts Compiler.” 

1800—“Music on Death of George Washington.” 
1802—“Charleston Collection.” 

Oliver Holden died in 1844 at Charleston, Massa- 


chusetts. 


(162) “Crown Him with Many Crowns” 


Matthew Bridges, author of the hymn, was born July 
14, 1800, in Maldon, Essex, England. He was educated 
in the Church of England, but in 1848 came under the 
influence of John Henry Newman, through the Trac- 
tarian movement, and became a convert to the Church of 
Rome. Bridges began to write poetry early in life, and 
in 1825 brought out his first book of poems. He had pub- 
lished his ‘““Hymns of the Heart” in 1847, a work con- 
taining some of his finest lyrics, and followed them into 
the Roman Catholic Church in 1848. Bridges brought 
out in 1852 “The Passion of Jesus,” in which the present 
hymn appeared under the title of “The Song of the 
Seraphs.” 


(+) From the “American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music,” by 
Frank J. Metcalf. Copyright by Frank J. Metcalf, 1925; used by permission 
of the Abingdon Press. 
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Nutter and Tillett say, “For several years before his 
death, the Rev. Matthew Bridges resided in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, where his death occurred 
October 6, 1894.” (*) 

The tune “Diademata,” a vigorous, stirring melody, 
was composed in 1868 by Sir George Elvey, noted Eng- 
lish composer and organist; born March 27, 1816, at Can- 
terbury. He studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, under Cipriani Potter and Dr. Crotch, and in 
1835 was appointed organist of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. In 1838 he graduated as Bachelor of Music at 
Oxford and in 1840 received the degree of Doctor of 
Music. In 1871 the Queen conferred on Elvey the honor 
of Knighthood. Sir George’s important works are the 
two oratorios, “The Resurrection and Ascension” and 
“Mount Carmel.” He composed a number of anthems; 
among them may be noted, “The Lord Is King,” for the 
Gloucester Festival of 1853, and “Sing, O Heavens” for 
the Worcester Festival of 1857. 

Sir George Elvey died December 9, 1893, at Windel- 
sham, Surrey, and was buried in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 


(173) “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 


This is an ancient hymn of the Catholic Church, the 
‘“Adeste Fideles,”’ dating from the seventeenth century, 
and was taken from a “Graduale of the Cistercians.” (*) 
The “Graduale” is the volume of ritual music, containing 
all the plain-song melodies appointed to be sung at the 
High Mass throughout the year. The earliest work of 
this kind dates from the fourth century, and was pre- 
pared by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. Then followed 
other editions; in fact, every diocese on the Continent had 
a book for its own special “use.” In 1576 Gregory XII 
engaged Palestrina to restore to the original purity the 
whole system of Plain Chant. The latest edition of the 
“Graduale”’ (1871) was prepared at Ratisbon in Ger- 


(1)From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles S. 
Nutter and Wilbur F. Tillett. Copyright 1911; used by permission of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

(2)“The Cistercians,” otherwise called Grey or White Monks (from the 
color of their habit, over which is worn a black scapular or apron). It was 
as agriculturists, horse and cattle breeders, that the Cistercians exercised their 
chief influence over the progress of civilization in the later Middle Ages. They 
were the great farmers of those days. 
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many by authority of Pope Pius IX, and contains five di- 
visions, representing the different stages of the service. 


Dr. Julian says: 

“The ‘Graduale’ was an anthem sung between the Epistle and 
Gospel with certain variations in form and use, in Lent and Easter- 
tide. It is called the ‘Graduale’ because it used to be sung either 
from one of the altar steps or from one of the lower steps of the 
ambo into which the deacon descended to read the Gospels. It is 
usually taken, with its verses, from the Book of Psalms, but occa- 
sionally from some other source.” (+) 


The original of “Adeste Fideles” was in Latin, and is 
ascribed to Bishop Bonaventura (1221). The modern 
version as it appears in our “Hymnal” is a translation 
(1841) by the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, a High Ritualist, 
born September 5, 1802, in Shrewsbury. Oakeley was 
graduated from Oxford in 1824, and in 1827 was a Fel- 
low of Balliol College. After taking Holy Orders he was 
appointed in 1832 a prebendary of Lichfield Cathedral, 
and in 1839 minister of Margaret Chapel, Margaret 
Street, in London. In 1845 he withdrew from the Church 
of England and joined the Church of Rome, becoming a 
priest and finally a canon in 1852, in the Catholic dis- 
trict of Westminster, London. His death occurred in 
1880. 

Editors are not in accord regarding the author of the 
tune. It is called in the “Presbyterian Hymnal,” “Adeste 
Fideles, author unknown, probably eighteenth cen- 
tury”; and in the “Evangelical Hymnal,” “Adeste Fi- 
deles, author unknown, circa 1780.” In “Laudes Dom- 
ini” and “In Excelsis,” it is known as the ‘Portuguese 
Hymn.” 

I find this note regarding the tune, “Adeste Fideles,” 
in the “Hymnal and Canticles of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church” (New York, 1882), edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Goodrich, D.D., and Walter B. Gilbert, Mus. Doc.: 

“This tune was composed by John Reading for Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. In 1785 the Duke of Leeds heard it performed in the Chapel 
of the Portuguese Embassy, London, and supposing it to be peculiar 
to the Portuguese service, he introduced it in the concerts of An- 
cient Music, by which name it is sometimes known. Reading died 
in 1764 in London.” 


(*)From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used by 
permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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The tune was not composed by John Reading, nor 
was it ever officially associated with the Chapel of the 
Portuguese Embassy in London. 

_ Thestory of the tune is told by Duffield in the “Eng- 

lish Hymns” (1886), Robinson in the “Annotations” 
(1893) and by Brown and Butterworth in their “Story of 
the Hymns and Tunes” (1906). 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century there 
was a composer in Spain and Italy who was known every- 
where as “I1 Portogallo” (“The Portuguese”) ; his real 
name being Marcas (“Mark”) Portogallo. He was born 
March 24, 1763, in Lisbon; was accompanist (1782) at 
the opera in Madrid and Court Conductor (1790) in Lis- 
bon. Portogallo composed forty operas in all. “II 
Astuto,” produced at Florence in 1790, made him famous. 
“T] Filosofo Seducente,” brought out (1798) in Venice, 
was selected by Napoleon to open the Theatre Italien in 
Paris. Other operas were produced in Dresden, Vienna, 
London and St. Petersburg. 

In 1807 when the French invaded the Peninsula, the 
royal family fled to Brazil. Portogallo remained in Lis- 
bon until the San Carlos Theatre closed in 1810 and then 
followed the Court to Rio de Janeiro, where he was made 
general music director, and brought out several new 
operas. He visited Italy in 1815, but returned to Rio de 
Janeiro, passing his last years there as an invalid, and 
there his death occurred February 7, 1830. 

Brown and Butterworth say of the ‘Portuguese 
Hymn”: 

“Since the habit of crediting it to John Reading (1677-1764) 
has been discontinued, it has been in several hymnals ascribed to 
Marco Portogallo, a musician born in Lisbon (1763). On the 
whole, this account of the authorship of the ‘Portuguese Hymn’ is 
late and uncertain. Heard (perhaps for the first time) in the 
Portuguese Chapel, London, it was given the name which still 


clings to it. If proofs of its Portuguese origin exist, they may yet 
be found.” 


Conclusive evidence, however, is right at hand regard- 
ing the origin of the “Portuguese Hymn,” which though 
“late,” is not “uncertain,” and is furnished by Dr. Robin- 
son in his ‘“‘Annotations”’: 


“The piece was originally played in the service as an offertory. 
The American missionary, Dr. Fletcher, who has interested himself 
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much in fixing the authorship of the hymn, gives the date of Marcas 

Portugal’s death as 1834.” 

Portogallo brought out a number of Masses, Psalms, 
Te Deums and other church music. But the work which 
places him among the immortals is the “Portuguese 
Hymn,” composed in Rio de Janeiro and sung there in 
church as an offertory. It soon passed to other countries. 
The earnest student, keen to acquire the exact truth in all 
historical data, will appreciate the efforts of the editor of 
“The Hymns You Ought to Know” to get the whole 
truth regarding the life and work of “Portugal” or “Por- 
togallo,” as he is now called. Difficulties soon appeared. 
Writers were not all agreed as to the full name of the 
Portuguese composer, nor did they agree regarding the 
date and place of his death. 

In the early edition (1899) of Sir George Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” the name appears 
“Simao Portugallo; died at Lisbon the end of 1829 or be- 
ginning of 1830.” The article concludes with the single 
sentence, “his brother wrote for the church,” giving rise 
to some discussion among writers, “did not the brother 
write the ‘Portuguese Hymn’?” ‘This question is fully 
answered in Baker’s “Biographical Dictionary of Mu- 
sicians.” “The brother’s name was ‘Simao’”; he fol- 
lowed Marco to Brazil and, in 1813, joined with him in 
establishing the new Conservatory of Music at Vera 
Cruz, but no mention is made of Simao as a composer. 

In the new edition (1907) of Sir George Grove’s 
“Dictionary,” no reference is made to “Simao.” The 
name of the composer of the hymn appears “Marcas An- 
tonio Portugal or Portogallo”; died February 7, 1830, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Baker’s “Biographical Dictionary of Musicians” 
gives the same data. 

Duffield (“English Hymns”) and Robinson (“Anno- 
tations”) agree that the name was “Marcas Portugal,” 
and that he died (1834) in Rio de Janeiro. 

Brown and Butterworth (‘Story of the Hymns and 
Tunes”) give the name “Marco Portagallo” and the date 
of his death 1830, in Italy. 

It should be understood that in his native country 
(Portugal) the name of the composer was “Marcas Port- 
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ugal,” but the Spaniards and Italians, with whom he 
spent much of his life, called him “Marco Portogallo.” 

The editor accepts the date of Portogallo’s death 
given by Sir George Grove and Theodore Baker, Febru- 
ary 7, 1830, in Rio de Janeiro. 


(174) “Hark! The Herald Angels Sing” 


This hymn, bearing the title, “A Hymn for Christ- 
mas,” was written by the Rev. Charles Wesley and ap- 
peared in the “Hymns and Sacred Poems” (1739) by 
John and Charles Wesley. 


In the original version the first couplet read: 


“Hark! how all the welkin rings, 
Glory to the King of Kings.” 


This was changed in 1760 by Martin Madan (or, as 
some writers say, by John Wesley) to its present form. 

It was the first and only hymn by Charles Wesley that 
was ever included in the English “Book of Common 
Prayer” and even this one was used in spite of protests by 
the Ritualists. 


We read in Dr. Julian’s work on Hymnology: 

-- “This hymn is found in a greater number of hymn-books, both 
old and new, than any other of Charles Wesley’s compositions, and 
amongst English hymns is equaled in popularity only by Toplady’s 
‘Rock of Ages’ and Bishop Ken’s morning and evening hymn, and 
is excelled by none.” (*) 

This would not be true in America where Wesley’s 
“Tesus, Lover of My Soul” would outdistance this hymn 
in popularity and use. 

Charles Wesley, “the great hymn writer of all ages,” 
wrote about 6,500 hymns. 

“Poetry was like another sense of Charles Wesley, and he was 
busy writing verses from his conversion up to his death-bed, when 
he dictated to his wife his last lines, ‘in age and feebleness 
extreme.’ ” (Encyclopedia Britannica. ) 

The tune “Mendelssohn” has added greatly to the 
popularity of Wesley’s verses and it is now sung at Christ- 
mas time by choirs in all Christian lands. The tune was 
taken from a chorale in Mendelssohn’s Cantata, “Gott 
ist Licht.” 


(1)From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used 
by permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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(181) “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


Edward S. Ninde in his “Story of the American 
Hymn” devotes a delightful chapter to the poetical 
life of Phillips Brooks, the author of the hymn; but for 
the biographical data in his life we must consult the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Dr. Benson’s “Studies of 
Familiar Hymns” and A. V. G. Allen’s “Life of Phillips 
Brooks.” 

The Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., was born Decem- 
ber 13, 1835, in Boston, of noted New England ancestry. 
His father, William Gray Brooks, was descended from 
the Rev. John Cotton, and through his mother, Mary 
Ann Phillips, he was a great-grandson of the founder of . 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Phillips Brooks graduated at Harvard in 1855, and 
then prepared for the Episcopal ministry at Alexandria, 
Virginia, and after his ordination became rector in 1862 
of the Church of the Advent in Philadelphia. In 1869 
he became Rector of Trinity Church in Boston (then on 
Summer Street), which was destroyed in the great fire of 
1871. The congregation then built for him the magnifi- 
cent new edifice in Copley Square, completed in 1877, 
where he preached Sunday after Sunday to great congre- 
gations until he was consecrated in 1891 sixth Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

Bishop Brooks was the foremost American preacher 
of his day, and as the years went along, his influence in 
religious work became unique. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred on him in 1885 by the University of Oxford, 
in England. 

Fe passed away on January 23, 1893, in Boston. The 
shock of his death was felt in every branch of the church 
throughout the land. 

We must now consider the poetical side of his life as 
told by Edward S. Ninde: 


“Phillips Brooks was not a poet; he was a preacher. But he 
had the soul of a poet, and many who were close to him and knew 
the bent of his mind, believed that had he chosen to devote himself 
himself to purely literary work he might have developed talents of 
no mean order.” 
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Ninde gives us a lovely picture of the religious char- 
acter of the Brooks home, showing the beginnings of his 
love of hymnody: 

“In the Brooks home, when Phillips was a boy, the children 

were’ifi the habit of learning hymns and reciting them when all the 

. family were together on Sunday evenings. In this way, by the time 

he went to college, he had committed two hundred hymns to mem- 

ory. He had a musical soul. The others in the house could tell 

when he was up in the morning because he was always singing, and 
he continued humming tunes till breakfast.” 


When Phillips Brooks was Rector of the Church of 
the Advent in Philadelphia, his parishioners sent him 
abroad in the summer of 1865 for a year of travel. 

“He visited Palestine,’ says Ninde, “Spending Christmas in 
Bethlehem. On Sunday, December 24, he rode on horseback from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and before dark he went out to the field 
where tradition says the shepherds saw the glory of the Lord.” 
He afterwards wrote a letter to his Sunday school 

children in Philadelphia: 

“T remember especially on Christmas Eve, when I was standing 
in the old church in Bethlehem, close to the spot where Jesus was 
born, when the whole church was ringing hour after hour with the 
splendid hymns of praise to God, how again and again it seemed as 
if I could hear voices that I knew well, telling each other of the 
‘Wonderful Night’ of the Saviour’s birth.” 

On his return to America he wrote one of the sweetest 
Christmas carols in the English language: “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem,” and it was first sung at the Sunday 
school Christmas service (1868) in his own church. It 
was printed on a leaflet, and for nearly twenty years passed 
as anonymous. Someone discovered it, and now this 
lovely carol is heard at Christmas, a universal favorite 
with churches and Sunday schools throughout this whole 
land. 

The tune “Saint Louis” was composed at Mr. Brooks’ 
request by Lewis H. Redner, organist of the church and 
teacher in the Sunday school. 

Brown and Butterworth, in their “Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes,” say of the tune “Saint Louis”: 

“Lewis Henry Redner, born 1831, was much devoted to the 
interests of the Sunday school for which the hymn was written 
and he had promised to write a score to which it could be sung on 
the coming Sabbath. Waking in the middle of the night, after a 
busy Saturday that sent him to bed with his head ‘in a whirl,’ he 
heard ‘an angel strain’ and immediately rose and finished the notes 
of the melody. ‘The tune had come to him just in time to be sung.” 
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(223) “There Is a Green Hill Far Away” 


Mrs. Cecil Frances Alexander wrote this hymn with 
many others for children which were all published in 
her “Verses for Holy Seasons” (1846), “Hymns for Lit- 
tle Children” (1848), “Poems on Subjects from the Old 
Testament” (1854) and other collections. 

It is as a writer for children that Mrs. Alexander has 
most excelled. She is best known by the hymn “There Is 
a Green Hill Far Away,” which appeared in her “Hymns 
for Little Children.” It has always been a favorite with 
choirs and Sunday schools at Easter time, as it appeals to 
all, both young and old. : \ 

Cecil Frances Alexander was born in 1823, the daugh- 
ter of Major John Humphreys, Miltown House, County 
of Tyrone, Ireland. In 1850 she married the Right Rev. 
W. Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

Silas H. Paine, in his “Stories of the Great Hymns of 
the Church,” gives a lovely picture of the life in the home 
of Major Humphreys: 


“Tt was the custom for each member of the family to deposit in 
a box in the father’s study, each week, such compositions in poetry 
or prose, as they chose to write. Every Saturday evening the box 
was emptied and the compositions were read and talked about by 
the family. Soon after one of the little daughters of the house 
learned to write, scraps of poetry began to make their appearance 
in the box, and as she grew older these poetic bits became longer 
and better, and it was not long until the father and mother had 
discovered that their daughter Fannie had the true gift of poetry. 
She is now the wife of William Alexander, Bishop of Derry, who 
has himself written some very good hymns, but none so popular as 
those of his wife. She has written nearly four hundred, and one 
little book of hers, entitled ‘Hymns for Little Children,’ has 
reached a sale of more than a quarter of a million copies.” 


Mrs. Cecil Frances Alexander died October 12, 1895, 
in Londonderry, Ireland. 

For congregational use, the tune “Meditation,” com- 
posed by John Henry Gower, English organist and com- 
poser, is well adapted. He was born May 25, 1855, at 
Rugby, graduated as a Bachelor of Music in 1876 from 
Oxford and in 1883 received the honor of Doctor of 
Music at Oxford. He gave organ recitals in various 
towns in England, was conductor of the Long Eaton Phil- 
harmonic Society, and was organist and music master at 
Trent College, until 1887, when he came to America, go- 
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ing to Denver, Colorado, as precentor and organist of St. 
John’s Cathedral in that city. 

He came to Chicago during the World’s Fair (1893) 
and was organist at the Church of the Epiphany, and on 
his return to Denver he was appointed organist of the 
Central Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Gower’s important work is his cantata, “The Good 
Shepherd,” besides many anthems and hymn-tunes. He 
made an effective setting of Kipling’s ‘“Recessional.” At 
the time of his death, July 30, 1922, he was organist of 
Unity Church in Denver. 

A famous setting of “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away,” was made by Charles Gounod in the “Sixties,” 
as a solo for a soprano voice. In all the choir libraries 
throughout this land there is no selection more welcome 
at Easter time than Gounod’s song. 


(225) “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross” 


This is not only the best of all of Watts’ hymns, but 
“was called by Matthew Arnold the greatest hymn in the 
English language.” It was written in 1707 by Dr. Isaac 
Watts for the third edition of his “Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs.” 

The tune “Hamburg,” arranged (1824) by Lowell 
Mason from a Gregorian chant, has added great interest 
to the hymn, and, after one hundred years of constant ser- 
vice, it has lost none of its vigor and beauty. When ris- 
ing with the congregation on a Sunday morning to sing 
the tune “Hamburg,” my thoughts often wander back to 
my childhood, and the days of the “Village Choir.” Our 
home then was in a lovely village in Ohio, in a farming 
community, close by Lake Erie, where the people worked 
hard, feared God, and went to church regularly. Four- 
manual organs, with chimes, echo-organ and an organist 
of renown at the keyboard, were unknown (1850) in our 
rural districts. The only instrument we knew was the 
tuning fork. After an interval of many years, I can see 
my father, James Otis, the leader, tuning fork in hand, 
standing in front of the singers in the choir-gallery oppo- 
site the minister. When the hymn was announced, the 
singers touk their pitch from the leader’s tuning fork, 
each sounding the note of his or her part—‘‘Do”—“Mi” 
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—Sol”—heard distinctly throughout the church, and 
then, at the signal from the leader, all began to sing. The 
tune “Hamburg” was a great favorite with these rural 
choristers, and the enthusiasm with which they sang is 
one of my happy remembrances. The last verse always 
impressed me, though a child: 
“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small; 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 


Singers and congregation seemed to realize the full 
meaning of these lines; that here is set forth the sum and 
substance of our Christian faith in these words of Isaac 
Watts. 

Lowell Mason, composer of the tune “Hamburg,” was 
born January 8, 1792, in Medfield, Massachusetts, a small 
town near Boston. He began the study of music at an 
early age; was really self-taught, but so thoroughly that 
at the age of sixteen he directed the church choir in 
Medfield. 

In 1812 he went to Savannah, Georgia, taking the po- 
sition of a clerk in a bank, continuing in the work fifteen 
years, but devoting all his leisure hours to music-teaching, 
conducting, and composing; laying the foundations for 
his life-work, the creation of a higher order of music for 
the American people. 

While in Savannah, Lowell Mason composed three 
tunes, “Hamburg,” “Missionary Hymn,” and “Olmutz,” 
which have never lost their interest with choir and con- 
gregation. He also compiled a collection of church mu- 
sic which he sent to Boston and which was published in 
1822 by the “Handel and Haydn Society,” under the title 
of “The Boston Handel and Haydn Collection of Church 
Music.” ‘The work had a great sale and brought about 
“a finer and healthier taste for music in New England.” 
The success of this collection was so pronounced and as- 
sured that the heart of the young composer was stirred to 
compile other works of this order. 

Mason returned north in 1826, making his home in 
Boston. He was elected President of the “Handel and 
Haydn Society” in 1827, and in 1828 was placed in charge 
of the music in the public schools of Boston. In 1832, 
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with George James Webb, he founded the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. Mason went to Germany in 1837 to con- 
tinue his musical studies, and soon after his return re- 
moved, in 1851, to New York City, where he continued 
to teach, conduct and compose. He wrote of his experi- 
ences in Germany in a book entitled “Musical Letters 
Ban Abroad,” which was published (1853) in New 
ork. 

He now devoted his whole time and thought to mu- 
sical publication, bringing out other collections in the 
interest of better music for the choir, congregation, Sun- 
day schools and musical societies, which had large sales 
and brought him a fortune. In 1855 the University of 
New York honored him by conferring the degree of 
Doctor of Music. 

_ A few of Dr. Mason’s later collections are here noted 
in the order of their publication: 


“Boston Academy of Music” (1836). 
“Lyra Sacra” (1837). 

“Boston Anthem Book” (1839). 
“New Carmina Sacra” (1852). 


More than seventy tunes, of which Lowell Mason was 
the composer, appear in our modern hymnals. Thirty- 
three are found in “The Presbyterian Hymnal.” He is 
best known by these tunes: 


“From Greenland’s Icey Mountains” (“Missionary Hymn”). 
“There is a Fountain Filled with Blood” (“Cowper”). 

“My Faith Looks up to Thee” (“Olivet’’). 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee” (“Bethany”). 


Dr. Breed says in “The History and Use of Hymns 
and Hymn Tunes”: 


“Lowell Mason broke away from current forms, supplied the 
corrective of many abuses, and started upon a path in which others, 
following his leadership, soon achieved the best results.” 


Dr. Mason died August 11, 1872, at Orange, New 
Jersey. 
(232) “In the Cross of Christ I Glory” 


Some years ago a play was put on the road in this 
country adapted from George Borrow’s tale of his gypsy 
life, “The Romany Rye.’’ One of the characters intro- 
duced by Borrow, “The Old Radical,” portrayed some of 
the traits and characteristics (almost a face picture) of 
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Sir John Bowring, author of this hymn, “In the Cross of 
Christ I Glory.” The two men, Bowring, born in 1792, 
and Borrow in 1803, were intimate friends as young men, 
studied and worked together. Bowring acquired much of 
his linguistic attainments from his association with Bor- 
row, who could, before he was eighteen years old, speak 
and write twelve languages, having lived much among 
the gypsies, by whom he was called the “Romany Rye” 
(“Gypsy Gentleman”) and “Lavengro” (“Word Mas- 
ter”). Borrow went to Spain as a colporteur for the Lon- 
don Bible Society, and in 1843 published the “Bible in 
Spain,” which made him famous. Later the Bible So- 
ciety sent him to Russia, and there he translated the “Four 
Gospels” into Manchu. 

Bowring was born October 17, 1792, in Exeter. His 
father, Charles Bowring, a manufacturer of woolen 
goods, had carried on a successful business in the Spanish 
and Chinese trade. The father had planned that the son 
should follow him in business, and to that end the boy 
took up the study of languages, and before he was sixteen 
could speak and write Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
French and German. Before entering on a commercial 
life he essayed the political and became a pupil of Jeremy 
Bentham in political economy and legislation. On the 
death of Bentham, young Bowring went into the Medi- 
terranean trade under the firm name of Bowring and 
Murdock, with offices in London and Gibraltar, and se- 
cured large contracts (1814) for supplying the British 
army in the Peninsula. On his return from a commercial 
tour in the East he published (1820) his “Specimens of 
Russian Poets.” In 1830 Bowring and Borrow prepared 
conjointly an article on “Danish and Norwegian Litera- 
ture,” which appeared in the “Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view.” Later, Bowring published translations from the 
lyrics of the Bohemian, Bulgarian, Slavonic, Servian, 
Polish and other languages. So great were his acquire- 
ments that he had already been honored (1828) with the 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Groningen in 
the Netherlands. ‘He seems to have touched,” says Dr. 
Duffield, “the very nerve centers of language, and to 
have comprehended by a supreme instinct the essence of 
the poet’s thought.” Bowring soon secured government 
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appointments. He was elected (1835) as a Radical from 
Kilmarnock and entered the House of Commons. In 
1849 he became British Consul at Canton, and in 1853, 
Governor of Hongkong. In 1854 he was knighted. 

In all benevolent and Christian enterprises Sir John 
Bowring was indefatigable. His death occurred Novem- 
ber 23, 1872, at Claremont, near Exeter, England. Lady 
Bowring had inscribed on his tombstone the first line of 
his hymn—“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 

Though the diplomatic and governmental achieve- 
ments of this remarkable man have lung since passed into 
history, he will be best remembered by these hymns: 

“How Sweetly Flowed the Gospel’s Sound.” 
“God Is Love! His Mercy Brightens.” 


“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night.” 
“In the Cross of Christ I Glory.” 


Dr. McAfee adds an interesting story of the hymn: 


“It was told me by men who had lived in Southern China for 
many years and had often visited Macao. I was urged myself to 

go there but did not find it possible. Many years ago there was a 

vigorous Christian movement in Japan which was defeated by per- 

secution. It was entirely under Catholic leadership. Some of the 

Japanese Christians took refuge at Macao and there erected a 

Christian church on an eminence. It was surmounted, according 

to custom, by a cross on the facade. ‘The building was later de- 

stroyed by earthquake and fire, but the central part of the facade 
remained and the cross surmounted the whole. ‘The story is that 

Sir John Bowring saw this and based his hymn on it, seeing the 

Cross towering over the wrecks of time.” 

Sir John Bowring’s hymn has always been associated 
with the tune “Rathbun,” composed by Ithamar Conkey; 
the words are wedded to the music; they are inseparable. 
Publishers and hymn writers have given out very little 
information regarding the life and work of Ithamar Con- 
key, though all state with one accord that Conkey com- 
posed the tune in 1847 while bass soloist in the choir of 
Calvary Episcopal Church in New York City. 

Having selected Sir John Bowring’s hymn as one of 
“The Hymns You Ought to Know,” I wished to gather 
more details about Conkey: where he had studied, and 
to learn something of his career as a singer before he came 
to New Yerk. Accordingly I wrote to the editor of “The 
New Music Review,” New York, asking if there were 
not old organists, choir singers or church people in New 
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York, still living, who remembered Conkey and could 
give some facts about the man who composed the lovely 
tune “Rathbun.” The editor of “The Review” at once 
placed an inquiry in the April number (1926), asking for. 
information about Ithamar Conkey. This brought out a 
letter in the May number from H. L. Yerrington, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, showing that Ithamar Conkey was or- 
ganist of the Central Baptist Church in Norwich, and 
composed the tune in 1849. Mr. Yerrington enclosed in 
his letter a clipping from the Norwich Bulletin, June 24, 
1907, giving details of the composition of the tune: 

“Dr. Hiscox was at that time the pastor of the church. He 
had prepared a series of seven sermons from “The Words on the 
Cross.’ 

“One Sunday during the series it was a very rainy day. Mr. 
Conkey was sorely disappointed that the members of the choir did 
not appear, as only one soprano came. Mr. Conkey was so dis- 
couraged and disheartened that after the prelude he closed the 
organ and locked it and went to his home on Washington Street. 

“The pastor and choir gallery were at opposite ends of the 
church, and he could leave without attracting the attention of the 
congregation. 

“That afternoon he sat down to the piano for practice; the 
thoughts suggested in the series of sermons Dr. Hiscox had pre- 
pared and the words of the hymn selected to be sung, ‘In the Cross 
of Christ I Glory,’ passing and repassing through his mind. He 
then and there composed the music which is now so universally 
familiar in churches of every denomination, known as ‘Rathbun.’ 
He admitted afterwards the inspiration was a vivid contradiction 
of his feelings at the morning service. 

“He prepared the scores for his choir, and the following Satur- 
day evening it was rehearsed, and Sunday at the morning service 
in the Central Baptist Church, Norwich, Conn., it was sung for 
the first time (fifty-eight years ago). 

“Mr. and Mrs. Beriah S. Rathbun were both members of the 
choir. Mrs. Rathbun was the leading soprano. 

“Mr. Conkey named it ‘Rathbun’ as a compliment to her. She 
was then twenty-four years old. She died when she was twenty- 
nine years old.” 


This was indeed a new story of the origin of the tune, 
and was a great surprise to me, having always associated 
the tune with Conkey when he was bass soloist in the 
choir of Calvary Episcopal Church in New York City. 

I wrote at once to Mr. Yerrington, asking if the rec- 
ords of the Central Baptist Church could not give some 
light on the subject; for I was still of the opinion that 
Conkey was a singer and not an organist, and in this I 
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was sustained by all the writers on hymnody. Mr. Yer- 
rington replied in a letter of June 10, 1926, enclosing 
copy of a letter of March 1, 1849, by Ithamar Conkey to 
the organ builders with details he required, regarding the 
new organ they were building for the church in 
Norwich: 

“Mr. Adams Carroll, one of the members of the church, 
says he remembers his father speaking of Mr. Conkey, and that 
they were great friends. Other people in the church are quite 
positive that the events related in my article in ‘The New Music 
Review’ are true.” 


I have a letter, also, from James L. Case, of Norwich, 
under date of June 11, 1926: 


“According to the local history of the Central Baptist Church, 
Ithamar Conkey was organist of the church and director during 
‘the forties.’ 

“I have not been able to find the year he began his work in 
Norwich, but it was not long after the church was organized in 
1840. It is quite probable he later went to New York, so that 
both of the incidents regarding his career are probably correct.” 


These letters from H. L. Yerrington and James L. 
Case of Norwich clear up the situation regarding Ithamar 
Conkey and the tune “Rathbun.” It was composed in 
1849 when Conkey was organist of the Central Baptist 
Church in Norwich, not in 1847 in New York, as all of 
our writers on hymnody state. Conkey brought the MS. 
of the tune to New York and undoubtedly showed it to 
Greatorex when he entered the choir of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church. Greatorex was the organist of the church 
and included the tune in his “Collection of Church Mu- 
sic,” published in 1851 in Boston. 

Ithamar Conkey removed to New York City in 1850, 
taking the position of bass soloist in the choir of Calvary 
Episcopal Church. He was a soloist of note and took 
part in many of the oratorio concerts of that day in New 
York City. H. M. Lydenberg, Reference Librarian of 
the New York Public Library, has furnished additional 
information regarding Conkey’s work in New York: 

“He also sang in Trinity Church, New York, according to 

Arthur Henry Messiter (‘A History of the Choir and Music of 

Trinity Church, New York’) (1906). Conkey sang the bass solos 

in the anthem ‘Ascribe Unto the Lord,’ by Travers, at tle special 


service to’ commemorate “Ihe Third Jubilee of the [English] 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,’ on June 15, 1852. On 
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October 28, 1853, Conkey sang the same solos at the consecration 

of Bishop Kip. On September 24, 1854, Conkey sang in the 

funeral service of Bishop Wainwright. All of these services took 
place in Trinity Church.” 

Ithamar Conkey was born May 5, 1815, in Shutes- 
bury, Massachusetts; died April 30, 1867, in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. 

As stated before, it does not require the pen of an “old 
master” or a “great composer” to compose an effective 
hymn tune. The “old masters” and “great composers” 
have provided our “Hymnal” with some good tunes—but 
not all. It remained for the organist of a Norwich church, 
unknown to fame, to compose the tune “Rathbun,” which, 
after three-quarters of a century, has lost none of its vigor 
and beauty. 

“In Excelsis” gives another tune, “Cross of Jesus,” No. 
273, for Sir John Bowring’s hymn, but it should always 
be sung to “Rathbun.” 


(261) “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand” 


The Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., author of the hymn, 
was born October 7, 1810, in London, of a Somersetshire 
family who had given five consecutive generations of 
ministers to the Church of England. 

As a lad he was studious, fond of books, and before 
he was ten years of age he had written several Latin odes 
and a “History of the Jews.” His education was acquired 
at Cambridge, where he entered Trinity College in 1827, 
and in 1834 was made a Fellow. After taking Holy 
Orders in 1835, he was made Vicar of Wymeswold in 
Leicestershire, a position he held for eighteen years. Al- 
ford was appointed Hulsean lecturer (1841-1842) at 
Cambridge, and “steadily built up a reputation as scholar 
and preacher.” 

In 1853 Alford was called to London as minister of 
Quebec Chapel, where, by his piety and eloquent ser- 
mons, he soon had a large and cultured congregation. 
After four years of earnest work at the Chapel, he was 
appointed (1857) Dean of Canterbury, an honor con- 
ferred by Viscount Palmerston. 

Though Dean Alford’s life was now much occupied 
with his Cathedral duties, he found time for literary 
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work. He had already published several volumes of 
poetry; among them may be noted “The School of the 
Heart,” which appeared in 1835. He made a translation 
of “The.Odyssey,” and in 1863 brought out his well 
known manual of idioms “A Plea for the Queen’s Eng- 
lish.” He was the first editor (1866-1870) of the ‘“Con- 
temporary Review.” 

Dean Alford’s fame rests on his monumental work, 
“The Greek Testament with Notes,” in four volumes, 
which occupied him from 1841 to 1861. 

The tune “Alford,” composed in 1875 by Dr. John B. 
Dykes, has added much to the popularity of the hymn 
“Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” and it is still a 
favorite with choir and congregation today. 

Dean Alford died January 12, 1871. At the funeral 
services, held January 17, in the Cathedral, the hymn 
“Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand” was sung with a 
fourth verse added, written by the Dean when the hymn 
came out (1870) in a work entitled ‘““The Lord’s Prayer 
Illustrated.” 


(276) “Our Blest Redeemer Ere He Breathed” 


No one has written more tender lines of Christian 
love and peace than Miss Harriet Auber in the second 
verse of this hymn: 

“He came in semblance of a dove 
With sheltering wings outspread, 


The holy balm of peace and love 
On earth to shed.” 


The hymn was published (London, 1829) in a collec- 
tion of poems by Miss Auber, entitled “The Spirit of the 
Psalms,” or ‘A Compressed Version of the Psalms of 
David.” 

The author became known through a letter written 
November 25, 1862, by the Rev. Henry Auber Harvey to 
Daniel Sedgwick, as told by Charles S. Nutter and Wil- 
bur F. Tillett: 


“The Spirit of the Psalms” was partly a compilation and partly 
the composition of the late Miss Harriet Auber, an aunt of my 
mother’s, and the preface of the book was drawn up by the editor, 
my late father, Mr. Harvey, a canon of Bristol.” (*) 

(1) From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles S. 


Nutter, D.D., and Wilbur F. Tillett, D.D., LL.D. Copyright 1911; used by 
permission of the Methodist Book Concern. 
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Miss Harriet Auber was born October 4, 1773, in Lon- 
don, but lived much of her life at Hoddesdon in Hert- 
fordshire, quietly and in a retired way, writing devotional 
poetry and sacred songs. Miss Auber died January 20, 
1862, in Hoddesdon. 

The tune “St. Cuthbert” was composed in 1861 by Dr. 
John B. Dykes, and is one of his happiest inspirations. 


(282) “Gracious Spirit, Love Divine” 


Very little is known today of John Stocker, author of 
the hymn. “He remains,” says Dr. Duffield, “as the 
shadow of a name.” He did not keep any diaries, and no 
memoirs have been preserved. His life was spent in 
Honiton, Devonshire, and here in 1776 and 1777 he wrote 
nine hymns (including the one just above mentioned), 
which appeared in “The Gospel Magazine.” In 1861 
Stocker’s hymns were republished by Daniel Sedgwick in 
his “Hymns and Spiritual Songs,” and thus they found 
their way into the church hymnals. It has been conjec- 
tured that Stocker was an acquaintance, perhaps a friend, 
of Augustus M. Toplady, who was living at one time 
near Honiton, and in 1776 was editor of “The Gospel 
Magazine.” It was possibly through his friendship 
with Toplady, that Stocker’s hymns appeared in the 
“Magazine.” 

The nine hymns were published in Dr. Julian’s 
“Hymnology,” the present hymn being the ninth on the 
list. There is a deep religious thought expressed in the 
last lines of the hymn: 

“Fill my soul with joy divine; 
Keep me, Lord, forever Thine.” 

The tune to which it is sung, “Mercy,” arranged by H. 
P. Main (1867) from a popular work for the piano, “The 
Last Hope,” by Louis Moreau Gottschalk, has added 
much to the interest of the hymn. 

My thoughts, as I write, go back to a concert given 
by Carlotta Patti and Gottschalk in Bryan Hall, Chicago, 
in the early “Sixties,” when Gottschalk played “The Last 
Hope.” I well remember the enthusiasm his playing cre- 
ated. Louis Moreau Gottschalk might well be called the 
Paderewski of that day. 
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Gottschalk was born May 3, 1829, at New Orleans, 
Louisiana, of an English father, Doctor of Sciences at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a French mother, daugh- 
ter of Count Antoine de Brusle, colonel of a cavalry regi- 
ment and Governor of San Domingo at the time of the in- 
surrection. The boy was musical, and began to study at 
an early age, rather as an amusement (as his parents were 
in easy circumstances) than with any serious thought of 
making music his life work. At the age of twelve he was 
taken to Paris, and there studied with Charles Halle, 
later with Stamaty (piano) and Maliden (harmony). 
He began composing at the age of sixteen. After his 
debut as a pianist in 1845 he made a successful concert 
tour through France and Switzerland, and in 1852 made 
another tour through Spain. In the meantime his family 
at home met with serious financial reverses, and he was 
obliged to return to New Orleans. In 1853 he began his 
concert work in the United States, traversing the length 
and breadth of the whole country, playing his own piano- 
forte works and conducting his orchestral works at great 
festivals. 

Max Strakosch now engaged him for an extensive tour 
of the United States, including Cuba, California (1865) 
and many cities in South America. In Rio de Janeiro 
the end came, December 18, 1869. He died, worn out 
with excessive exertion. 

Gottschalk was a great virtuoso, and most admired in 
the performance of his own works for the piano, with 
their peculiar charm and characteristic Spanish warmth 
of color. 

His important works are two symphonies, “La Nuit 
des Tropiques,” and “Montevideo,” and the “Gran 
Marcia Solemne” (to the Emperor of Brazil), all for 
full orchestra; and ninety works for the piano. 


(292) “Break Thou the Bread of Life” 


The hymn was written by Mary Artemisia Lathbury 
+n the summer of 1880 for the “Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle” as a Bible study, not as a communion 
hymn. le 
The Rev. Edward S. Ninde gives an interesting re- 
view of the life work of Miss Lathbury: 
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“The child of devout Christian parents, she was born in Man- 
chester, New York, 1841. Her father was a local preacher in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and two of her brothers were 
ordained to the Methodist ministry. She early developed a talent 
both for composing verses and for drawing, and as a mere girl her 
favorite pastime was the writing of short poems adorned with 
original illustrations. But almost from the first the pastime be- 
came a part of her religion. One day she seemed to hear a voice 
saying to her: ‘Remember, my child, that you have a gift of weav- 
ing fancies into verse, and a gift with the pencil of producing 
visions that come to your heart; consecrate these to me as thor- 
oughly and as definitely as you do your inmost spirit.’ She was 
not disobedient to the heavenly call. 

“As the years passed and her talents matured, Miss Lathbury 
became widely known as a contributor to periodicals for children 
and young people.” (+) 

In 1874 Miss Lathbury became associated with Dr. 
John H. Vincent, then Secretary of the Methodist Sun- 
day School Union, as his assistant in the editorial depart- 
ment. In this way she was brought in close touch with 
the Chautauqua movement at its very beginning, a work 
which appealed to her, and she gave much time and 
thought to its development. 

From the beginning of the Chautauqua work, the 
daily vesper service seems to have gathered about it the 
spiritual uplift of the whole day. But there was no 
hymn quite suited for the service until Miss Lathbury, at 
Dr. Vincent’s request, wrote “Day Is Dying in the West,” 
which has been called “One of the finest and most distinc- 
tive hymns of modern times, and deserves to rank with 
Cardinal Newman’s ‘Lead, Kindly Light.’ ” 

Since then the hymn has gone around the world. It 
appears in the “Presbyterian Hymnal” as No. 35, and is 
sung to another tune by William F. Sherwin, “Evening 
Praise.” 

Mary Artemisia Lathbury spent the later years of her 
life in East Orange, New Jersey, and there her death 
occurred October 20, 1913. This I learned from the 
Secretary of the Bureau of Health of East Orange. 

Miss Lathbury’s hymn is sung to the tune “Bread of 
Life,” composed by William F. Sherwin. 

William Fisk Sherwin was born at Buckland, Massa- 
chusetts, March 14, 1826; died April 14, 1888, in Bos- 


(+)From “The Story of the American Hymn,” by Edward S. Ninde. 
Copyright 1921; used by permission of the Abingdon Press. 
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ton, Massachusetts. His educational opportunities as far 
as schooling was concerned were few, but he made excel- 
lent use of his time, nevertheless. At fifteen years of age 
he went to Boston and studied music under Dr. Mason. 
In due course he became a vocal teacher and held several 
important appointments in Massachusetts, Hudson and 
Albany in New York County, and in New York City 
also. Taking special interest in Sunday schools, he com- 
posed carols and hymn tunes largely for their use, and was 
associated with Rev. R. Lowry and others in preparing 
“Bright Jewels” and other popular Sunday school hymn 
and tune books. A few of his melodies are known in 
Great Britain through Ira D. Sankey’s “Sacred Songs 
and Solos.” 


(301) “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 


Nutter and Tillett give this summary of the life of 
the Rev. John Newton, author of the hymn: 

“The child of many prayers, the profligate youth, the wicked 
sailor boy, the contrite penitent, the happy Christian, the conse- 
crated minister, the eminent divine, the sweet singer, was born 
July 24, 1725, in London.” (*) 

This sketch, with a few details added, will give the 
reader a proper estimate of the life and work of one of 
our great hymn writers. 

His parents were godly people, the father for many 
years master of a vessel in the Mediterranean trade; the 
mother had taught the boy the Westminster Catechism, 
with the appended Scripture texts, and many of Dr. 
Watts’ hymns for children. The good woman died before 
the son was seven years of age, and then the father mar- 
ried again. Home was now lonely and uncongenial, so 
the boy sought companionship with wild boys in the 
streets, and thus became wild himself; he soon “lost what- 
ever good his own mother had taught him.” At the age 
of eleven the lad joined his father’s ship for the Mediter- 
ranean trade. In 1741 he was impressed on board the 
man-of-war “Harwich,” and there “abandoned every 
virtuous principle,” and “was affected by infidelity.” On 

(1) From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles S. 


Nutter, D.D., and Wilbur F. Tillett, D.D., LL.D. Copyright 1911; used by 
permission of the Methodist Book Concern. 
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the return of the “Harwich” to England, Newton, hav- 
ing “shore leave,” there met Miss Mary Catlett, with 
whom he fell violently in love—a romantic affair, for 
Miss Catlett had been destined by her mother and his 
own to be his future wife. 
, Newton, at the request of his father, was promoted by 
the captain of the “Harwich” to a midshipman’s berth, 
and was placed among gentlemen. It now became his 
special delight “to talk virtue and practice vice.” 

He deserted his ship at Torbay, was caught and 
brought back, like a felon, to Plymouth, where he was 
stripped and flogged, and reduced from the rank of mid- 
shipman to the forecastle. He thought of suicide, and 
was only restrained by his love for the girl whom he after- 
ward married. 

At length he had the chance of being exchanged for 
a position on a Guinea trader, bound for the South Seas. 
Now Newton was embarked on that well known career 
of wickedness which landed him among the slave traders 
at Sierra Leone. The years that followed were full of 
trial and suffering, for he was practically a slave to the 
Portuguese master who employed him. 

After a while he was transferred to another trader, 
where he was decently treated, and became almost happy, 
and thought of the girl he had left behind in England— 
the only good desire he possessed. In the meantime New- 
ton’s letters had reached England, and his father sent out 
to ransom him. By chance the ship which brought the 
good news came near the trader. Newton then took a 
canoe, went off and was soon on board the friendly ship. 

On the way home (1747) he was treated with kind- 
ness and, having little to do and nothing to read, he found 
a copy of Stanhope’s “Thomas a Kempis” and was greatly 
affected by the “Imitation of Christ.” On the voyage the 
ship met with a severe storm, and was in danger of sink- 
ing. Newton was at the pumps and in a few hours was 
exhausted, and then God’s mercy reached his heart. The 
ship was saved. It was March 10, 1748, a day he “com- 
nee ever afterward with the profoundest grati- 
tude.” 

After the return home John Newton and Mary Cat- 
lett were married, February 1, 1750. 
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Newton made several voyages after his marriage, as 
captain, trading to the African and West Indian ports. 
At St. Christopher’s he met a pious captain, with whom 
he spent ‘a month, spending alternate evenings in each 
other’s cabin. “This good friend brought him to 
his knees in social prayer, taught him the love of Christ, 
and when he returned to Liverpool in 1754 he was a re- 
generated man.” 

He now resigned his command, partly from distaste of 
slave trading, and, as his means were low, he accepted the 
position of “Tide Surveyor,” which required him to visit 
and inspect the arriving ships in Liverpool. 

During this period he was studying for the ministry, 
and in 1764 he was appointed Curate at Olney. Here he 
met William Cowper and worked with him in the pub- 
lication of the “Olney Hymns.” 

In 1779 Newton was appointed rector of the united 
parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool 
Church—Haw, in Lombard Street, London. Here he 
labored faithfully until death came December 21, 1807. 

The hymn “Glorious Things of Thee are Spoken” is 
sung to the “Austrian Hymn,” arranged from a chorus 
in a work by Francis Joseph Haydn. 


(304) “The Church’s One Foundation” 


This hymn was written in 1866 by the Rev. Samuel 
John Stone at the age of twenty-seven. He was born 
April 25, 1839, at Whitmore Rectory, Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, educated at Charterhouse, London, and at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, graduating in 1862. After taking 
Holy Orders he was made curate of Windsor (1862- 
1870) and then removed to Haggerstone, a suburb of Lon- 
don, where he was his father’s Curate. Later he was ap- 
pointed Vicar of St. Paul’s in Haggerstone. 

Mr. Stone was a member of the Committee on 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” He was the author of a 
number of poetical works, ““The Knight of Intercession,” 
“Sonnets of the Christian Year,” “Lyra Fidelium,” in 
which “The Church’s One Foundation” first appeared, 
also “Twelve Hymns on the Twelve Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed.” Julian, in his “Dictionary,” says: “usu- 
ally the keynote of Stone’s song is ‘Hope.’ ”’ 
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The Rev. Samuel John Stone died November 19, 
1900, at Charterhouse. 

I well remember a Sunday evening service at St. 
George’s Church in Edinburgh, June, 1873, when I heard, 
for the first time, “The Church’s One Foundation,” sung 
by a large choir of boys and men, to such stirring music 
that I could not leave the church until I learned the name 
of the tune and its composer. After service I met the 
organist, who told me it was Wesley’s tune “Aurelia,” 
composed when he was organist at Gloucester. 

Samuel Sebastian Wesley, composer of the tune, 
grandson of the Rev. Charles Wesley, was born August 
14, 1810. He was a chorister of the Chapel Royal, St. 
James, and in 1826 became organist of St. James’ Church, 
Hampstead Road. In 1832 he was appointed organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, conducting the festival of 1834, and 
a year later married the sister of Dean Merewether, and 
then secured the appointment of organist at Exeter, re- 
maining there six years. During this period his reputa- 
tion was established as the first of English Church com- 
posers and organists. 

In 1844 the Professorship of Music in the University 
of Edinburgh became vacant by the death of Sir Henry 
Bishop. Wesley was nominated and was duly elected. 
Before his candidature at Edinburgh, Wesley took a Doc- 
tor’s degree at Oxford, and as an exercise wrote his fine 
anthem in eight parts, “O Lord, Thou Art My God.” 

In 1849 he removed to Winchester, remaining in 
Cathedral and School Chapel fifteen years, when he was 
called (1865) to Gloucester, a position which brought 
him prominently forward, once in three years, as con- 
ductor of the ‘““Three-Choir Festivals.” While at Glou- 
cester he received from the British Government a pension 
of £100 a year, an honor conferred by Mr. Gladstone. 

Wesley’s life at Gloucester was not altogether ideal 
or happy, in consequence of conditions about the Cathe- 
dral and its work, which called for thorough reforms. It 
grieved him that the intentions of the founders were not 
carried out. These reforms, which he advocated with 
pen and voice, combined with other cares and disappoint- 
ments, shortened his days, and the end came April 19, 
1876, in Gloucester. 
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Dr. Wesley’s fame as a composer for the Church of 
England will rest chiefly on his volume of twelve an- 
thems, published in 1854. Two of them, composed at 
Hereford; “Blessed be the God and Father” and ‘The 
Wilderness,” are standard works, and are well known 
among choirs in America. 

“The Musical Times” (London), April, 1926, con- 
tains a worthy tribute to Samuel Sebastian Wesley, the 
fiftieth anniversary of whose death came at that time. A 
few extracts will be of interest: 


“Tt may not be far-fetched to suggest that one reason for the 
hold Samuel Sebastian Wesley still has for us today is a purely 
personal one. He was what is generally known as a ‘character’— 
a type that appeals, it would seem, more to the English race than 
to any other, if we may judge from the part it plays in our liter- 
ature and drama. Go to any part of the country where Wesley 
held office—a long journey, for he served five parish churches and 
four Cathedrals—and you will find his odd personality remem- 
bered by old folk who know little or nothing of his music. His 
roving habit was due to various causes—eccentricity, quarrels with 
deans and chapters, and even his fondness for fishing. It is diffi- 
cult to realize today the abyssmal depths to which church music 
had sunk at that time. In fact, the sterling qualities of such com- 
posers as Wesley can be fully appreciated only when we remind 
ourselves of the wretchedly poor choral establishments for which 
they wrote. It is a fairly familiar fact, but one worth repeating 
in this connection, that ‘Blessed Be the God and Father’ was writ- 
ten ‘by request, for the service on Easter Day at Hereford Cathedral, 
on which occasion only trebles and a single bass voice were avail- 
able.’ So runs Wesley’s own foot-note to the earlier editions. And 
tradition says that the solitary bass on duty that Easter Day was 
the Dean’s ‘butler’! It is easy to understand Wesley’s writing 
to a friend in 1874: 

“‘T have moved from Cathedral to Cathedral because I found 
musical troubles at each. Until Parliament interferes to put Cathe- 
drals on a totally different footing as to music, I affirm that any 
man of eminence finds obstacles to doing himself and music justice 
which render his life a prolonged martyrdom.’ 

“Concerning his playing, and above all his extempore perform- 
ances, there is only one opinion: it was masterly. From “The Mu- 
sical World’ of September 8, 1849, we quote an account of one 
of his improvisations at the Birmingham Festival of that year: 

“Dr, Wesley, the most justly celebrated performer of the pres- 
ent day, played a solo on the great organ of the hall. Dr. Wesley 
began with a very long fantasia, the plan of which we cannot pre- 
tend to define after a single hearing. In the course of the fantasia 
almost every effect of which the resources of this enormovs instru- 
ment are capable was developed by the learned musician with mas- 
terly skill. But by far the most interesting part of his perform- 
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ance was the extemporaneous fugue with which it terminated. A 
more ingenious and extraordinary improvisation we never listened 
to. . . . Dr. Wesley’s performance was greeted with uproari- 
ous applause, and while he was playing it was interesting to observe 
the members of the orchestra and chorus crowding round the or- 
gan, anxious to obtain a view of his fingers or his feet, with which 
he manages the ponderous pedals with such wonderful dexterity.’ 

“Wesley played his last service on Christmas Day, 1875, at 
Gloucester Cathedral, and his last voluntary was the ‘Hallelujah 
Chorus’—a departure from custom, for he usually played a fugue, 
either one of Bach’s from memory, or an extemporaneous one. A 
few months later he died, his last words being, ‘Let me see the 
sky.’ There are various tablets to his memory in Cathedrals and 
churches where he served, but we may say (with more point than 
usually marks such a platitude) that few church musicians depend 
less on sculpture for their memorial than Samuel Sebastian Wesley.” 


(307) “Rise, Crowned with Light, Imperial 
Salem, Rise!” 


Alexander Pope, eminent English poet and author of 
the hymn, was born May 21, 1688, in London. His father, 
Alexander Pope, a Roman Catholic, was a linen draper, 
who retired from business about 1700, and made his home 
at Binfield near Windsor Forest. 

The boy’s education was desultory. His father’s reli- 
gion excluded him from the public schools, but before he 
was twelve years old he acquired a smattering of Latin 
and Greek from a schoolmaster at Twyford near Win- 
chester, and from priests at home. In this way he studied 
French and Italian. He read translations of Greek, 
Latin, French and Italian poets, and at the age of twelve, 
when he was settled at home, became a confirmed reader 
and an aspirant for the highest honors in poetry. 

There were some Roman Catholic families living near 
Binfield which had connections with the literary world, 
and through them Pope made the acquaintance of An- 
thony Englefield, a great lover of poetry, who introduced 
him to Wycherley and Henry Cromwell, a distant cousin 
of the Protector. Wycherley introduced Pope to Wil- 
liam Walsh, a well known critic. 

Before Pope was seventeen he was admitted in this 
way to the society of London “wits,” and was encouraged 
as a prodigy. Walsh was astonished at his skill in verse. 
In the society of such men and with their encouragement, 
the talents of the young poet were soon developed. 
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Pope’s first publication was his ‘“‘Pastorals,” which ap- 
peared in May, 1709, in the sixth volume of ‘“Tonson’s 
Poetical Miscellanies.” His “Essay on Criticism,” 
brought out in 1711, did not interest the public at first, 
but later “the town was dazzled by the young poet’s learn- 
ing, judgment and felicity of expression.” “The Rape of 
the Lock” was published in 1712 in “Lintot’s Miscel- 
lanies” and “was admitted to be a masterpiece of airiness, 
ingenuity and exquisite finish.’ ‘Windsor Forest,” 
brought out in March, 1713, caused some criticism by rea- 
son of its political allusions. In this poem Pope showed 
strong leanings toward the Tories. 

His important work was the translation of “Homer,” 
which was his chief occupation for twelve years, and was 
completed in 1725 in twenty-four volumes. Pope re- 
alized £8,000 from his translation of ‘““Homer’”—a very 
substantial sum which made the poet independent and 
enabled him to buy the villa at Twickenham, where he 
practiced elaborate landscape gardening and built his 
famous grotto, which was a tunnel connecting the garden 
with the lawn on the Thames. Here he entertained Gay, 
Bolingbroke, Swift, and other friends. 

The poet’s later works, “Essay on Man,” “Moral 
Essays,” and his “Imitations of Horace,” appeared in 
1731 and 1732. One writer said of the ‘“Imitations”: 
“They are among the most original of Pope’s writings.” 

The hymn “Rise, Crowned with Light, Imperial 
Salem, Rise” is an extract from his “Messiah,” which is a 
rendering of the “Fourth Eclogue” of Virgil. It ap- 
peared May 14, 1712, in the “Spectator” with a generous 
word of praise from Addison. This hymn is one of the 
strongest in our “Hymnal,” and should be read by Chris- 
tians, young and old. The last lines of the fourth verse 
are the very embodiment of our faith in Jesus Christ: 


“But fixed His word, His saving power remains; 
Thy realm shall last, thy own Messiah reigns.” 


The tune, “Russian Hymn,” is not well adapted to 
“Rise, Crowned with Light.” The word “light” in the 
first line of the first verse, and the corresponding word in 
the first line of each of the other verses are.“slurred” over 
three notes, and this is not effective for choral singing. 
The tune is better adapted for Hymn No. 660—“God, 
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the All Terrible.” It is a magnificent Slav melody, and 
is used by Tschaikowsky with great effect in his “Slav 
March” and the “Overture, 1812.” 

Alexander Pope died May 30, 1744, at Twickenham. 


(345) “Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 


This is another hymn associated with the “Village 
Choir” of my childhood; one they often sang, and the 
people loved it also. 

The hymn was written by the Rev. John Fawcett, 
D.D., born January 6, 1739, at Lidget Green, near Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire, England. He was converted under 
the preaching of Whitefield, and became a member of 
the new Baptist Church in Bradford. Later he was or- 
dained minister of the Baptist Church at Wainsgate. In 
1772 he received a call to succeed Dr. Gill in London, 
and he thought, in justice to his growing family, it was his 
duty to accept. It is a pathetic story, and is told by all the 
hymn writers. 

Dr. Robinson says: 


“The minister had preached his farewell sermon to his church 
in Wainsgate and loaded six or seven wagons with his furniture, 
books, etc., to be carried to his new residence. All this time the 
members of his poor church were almost broken-hearted ; fervently 
did they pray that even now he might not leave them; and as the 
time for his departure arrived, men, women, and children clung 
around him and his family in perfect agony of soul. The Jast 
wagon was being loaded, when the good man and his wife sat down 
on one of the packing cases to weep. Looking into his tearful 
face, while tears like rain fell down her own cheeks, his devoted 
wife said, ‘O John, John, I cannot bear this! I know not how 
to go!’ ‘Nor I either,’ said the good man; ‘nor will we go. Un- 
load the wagons and put everything in the place where it was be- 
fore.’ The people cried for joy. A letter was sent to the church 
in London to tell them that his coming to them was impossible ; 
and the good man buckled on his armor for renewed labors on a 
salary of less than two hundred dollars a year.” 


It was out of this sad experience that the hymn was 
written. How tender the thought in the last lines of the 
second verse: 


“Our fears, our hopes, our aims are one, 
Our comforts and our cares,” 


The Rev. John Fawcett, D.D., died July 25, 1817, at 
Wainsgate, England. 
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The tune “Boylston,” composed in 1832, is one of 

Lowell Mason’s happiest inspirations, written during his 

life in Boston and named from the well known street in 
that city, “Boylston.” 


(353) “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 


The tragic death of the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, and his 
dying message, “Stand Up for Jesus,” inspired Dr. 
George Duffield, Jr., to write this glorious hymn. Mr. 
Tyng was an Episcopal clergyman, associated with other 
ministers in assisting ““The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation” in the great revival in April, 1858, known as 
“The Work of God in Philadelphia.” 

‘The revival of 1858 was widespread and aroused Phil- 
adelphia only as part of the whole nation. It is famous 
now in American church history. 

“In Philadelphia at that time,” says Dr. Benson, “Mr. Tyng 
was much before the public eye, having but lately, after a contest 
with his vestry, precipitated by a sermon in opposition to slave- 
holding, been compelled to retire from the rectorship of the Church 
of the Epiphany.” 

On the Sabbath before his death young Tyng 
preached to an audience of over five thousand men in the 
immense edifice known as “Jaynes’ Hall.” Dr. Samuel 
W. Duffield in his “English Hymns” tells the sad story 
of Tyng’s death: 

“The following Wednesday, leaving his study for a moment, 
Mr. Tyng went to the barn floor, where a mule was at work on a 
horse-power machine for shelling corn. Patting him en the neck, 
the sleeve of his silk study gown caught in the cog of the wheel, 
and his arm was torn out by the roots! His death occurred in a 
few hours. Never was there greater lamentation over a young 
man than over him.” 


The Rev. Dudley A. Tyng died Monday, April 19, 
1858. Just before his death he was asked if he had any 
word to send to the ministers and others associated with 
him in his work. ‘Tell them,” was the reply, “let us all 
stand up for Jesus!” 

The following Sunday the Rev. George Duffield, Jr., 
D.D., preached to his people, using the verses he had 
written on the dying message of the Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. The hymn was printed on a flyleaf for the use of 
the children in the Sunday school; a stray copy found its 
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way to a Baptist newspaper, and soon it appeared in Eng- 
lish, German and Latin translations. 

The martial character of the words made the hymn a 
favorite with the soldiers in the Civil War. Today choirs, 
Sunday schools and congregations throughout this land 
and other lands love to sing Duffield’s hymn. 

The Rev. George Duffield, Jr., D.D., author of the 
hymn, was born September 12, 1818, at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania; was graduated from Yale College in 1837, and 
from Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1840. 
Dr. Duffield said, in speaking of his ministerial work, “TI 
was pastor in Brooklyn, Long Island, seven years; in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, four years; and the rest of my 
life an active pastor in the West—more than forty 
years in all.” 

Dr. Duffield died July 6, 1888, at the home of his son, 
the Rev. Samuel Willoughby Duffield, D.D., minister of 
the Westminster Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, and author of the monumental work on hymnody 
entitled “English Hymns, Their Authors and History” 
(1886). 

The Rev. Samuel Willoughby Duffield, D.D., was 
born at Brooklyn, Long Island, New York, September 
24, 1843, and died May 12, 1887, at Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. 

The hymn “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus” was first 
regularly used for purposes of hymnology in “The 
Church and Psalmist” (1859). In 1862 Dr. Charles S. 
Robinson joined it to the tune “Yarmouth,” composed by 
Lowell Mason; but the hymn did not find a proper setting 
until a tune by George James Webb was found by W. B. 
Bradbury, who adapted the tune “Webb” for “The 
Golden Chain,” and then Duffield’s verses with the tune 
“Webb” became an attractive feature of our hymnals. 

George James Webb, an English composer, born 
June 24, 1803, at Rushmore Lodge, near Salisbury, after 
completing his musical studies was appointed organist at 
Falmouth. He resigned this position in 1830 to come to 
America, and settled in Boston, where he was organist at 
the Old South Church. In 1836, with Lowell Mason, he 
founded “The Boston Academy of Music.” In 1840 
Webb became President of the Handel and Havdn So- 
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ciety, and with his work in teaching and composing 
greatly advanced the cause of good music in Boston. He 
removed to Orange, New Jersey, in 1870, and from 1876 
to 1885 taught the piano and voice successfully in New 
York City. He died October 7, 1887, in Orange. With 
Lowell Mason, Webb compiled the “Glee Hive,” “The 
Odeon” (1840), and “Cantica Laudis” (1850). The 
well known hymn tune “Webb,” composed in 1837, was 
taken from his secular song, “’Tis Dawn; the Lark is 
Singing.” 


(355) “Jesus, I My Cross Have Taken” 


This hymn, written ir 1824, grew out of the sad ex- 
perience in the life of Henry F. Lyte, as told elsewhere 
in this book. It was in 1818 that a dying clergyman 
_ friend sent for Lyte to come to his bedside, as he realized 

that he was utterly unfit for the great change that awaited 
hi .. It was asad hour for the dying man and his equally 
distressed companion, so they turned to the words of St. 
Paul for comfort, and there they found “peace and light.” 
From this moment Lyte began a life of thorough religious 
devotion. 

But the responsibility of caring for the family of his 
deceased friend, which now fell on Lyte, had a depress- 
ing effect on his health. He was threatened with con- 
sumption, which caused him to spend his winters in Italy. 
His death occurred at Nice, November 20, 1847. 

Henry Francis Lyte was a poet inspired of God. His 
mind was stored with Scriptural truth and the imagery 
of Holy Writ. Four lines in the first verse of the hymn 
tell the story of his life: 


“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow Thee.” 


* * % * % 
“Perish every fond ambition, 
All I’ve sought or hoped or known.” 

It was his life purpose to take up his cross, leave all 
his hopes and “every fond ambition” and follow the 
Master. 

The tune “Crucifer” was composed in 1867 by Henry 
Smart. 
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(374) “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 


Dr. Benson in his “Studies of Familiar Hymns” gives 
the origin of this stirring hymn: 


“The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould wrote the hymn while curate 
in 1865 of a parish in Horbury, Yorkshire. ‘It was written,’ he 
says, ‘in a very simple fashion, without thought of publication. One 
Whit-Monday it was arranged that our school should join its 
forces with that of a neighboring village. I wanted the children 
to sing while marching from one village to the other, but couldn’t 
think of anything suitable, so I sat up at night resolved to write 
something myself; “Onward, Christian Soldiers” was the result. ” 


The tune used on this occasion was “St. Alban’s,” ar- 
ranged from Haydn. 


“There was a good story once told of Baring-Gould in con- 
nection with this hymn, that is probably authentic. As our readers 
know, every verse ends with the refrain, ‘With the cross of Jesus 
going on before.’ Very likely the cross was carried in front of the 
Sunday school procession at the Whit-Monday festival we have 
mentioned, and the custom was observed at all the services at 
Horbury church. 

“The Bishop of the diocese in those days did not approve of 
this, and on a certain visitation to the parish he ordered the cross- 
bearer at the last minute to put the cross behind the open door of 
the sacristy. Baring-Gould was naturally much annoyed, and after 
the service exclaimed, ‘When I use my hymn in my own parish I 
ought to alter it thus: 


‘““Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 
Left behind the door!” ’ 


“At one time this anecdote was extensively remembered in Eng- 
land and the United States, but it is now forgotten.”—New 
Music Review, October, 1924. 

There is another lovely story which I have read some- 
where of Baring-Gould, his courtship and marriage. In 
the course of his parish duties at Horbury he fell in love 
with Grace Taylor, daughter of a mill-hand. With the 
consent of the parents he sent the girl away to be edu- 
cated, and on her return to Horbury they were married, 
May 25, 1868. Baring-Gould himself pronounced the 
marriage bans. It was a happy union; the wife was his 
companion and constant assistant until her death (1916), 
and then the minister had these words inscribed on her 
tomb: “Half of my soul.” 
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The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould was born January 28, 
1834, at Exeter, England; graduated from Cambridge in 
1854; was ordained in 1864 and became curate of Hor- 
bury. In {871 he was appointed by the Crown, rector of 
East Marsea, Essex. In 1881 Mr. Baring-Gould became 
Rector of the parish in Lew Trenchard, Devon, where his 
family had had its seat for three hundred years, inherited 
with the family property on his father’s death in 1872. 
In the study of the Manor House, a room paneled in fine 
dark oak, “worked,” says Dr. Benson, “this remarkable 
man, who was not only squire and Rector, but also theolo- 
gian, historian, novelist and poet.” His most important 
works are ‘““The Lives of the Saints,” “Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages,” “Legends of the Old Testament” and 
“A Book of the Riviera” (1905), in which he gives 
charming pictures of life on the Mediterranean. At the 
time of his death Baring-Gould had written one hundred 
and five works on various subjects—archzology, fiction, 
travel, history, folk-lore, and religion. It had been his 
custom to write a new work each year. When one con- 
siders the years of- research, work and study required, 
Baring-Gould was certainly a prodigy. 

The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould died January 2, 1924, 
in the Lew Trenchard Maner House, North Devon, 
England. 

The stirring tune “St. Gertrude,” composed by Sir 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan for the December (1871) num- 
ber of ‘The Musical Times” (London), has added much 
to the popularity of the hymn, now one of the war songs 
of the Christian Church. 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan, one of the best of modern 
English composers, was born May 13, 1842, in London; 
studied music at the Royal Academy, London, and at the 
Conservatory of Music, Leipzig. Baker in his “British 
Musical Biography” says that “Sullivan’s light operas, 
cantatas, songs and church music have attained a popu- 
larity without a parallel.” Twenty of his hymn tunes 
appear in the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” The honor of 
knighthood was conferred on him May 22, 1883, by 
Queen Victoria. Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan aied No- 
vember 22, 1900, in London. 
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(387) ‘Take My Life, and Let It Be” 


Frances Ridley Havergal, sometimes called “The 
Theodosia of the Nineteenth Century,” author of the 
hymn, ‘was born in an atmosphere of hymns.” Her 
father, the Rev. William Henry Havergal, was a poet; 
wrote many hymns and was well known as a composer of 
church music. 

Frances Ridley Havergal was born December 14, 
1836, at Astley, Worcestershire, England, where her 
father had been rector for twenty years. She was a born 
poet, beginning to write verse at the age of seven. 

In 1845 her father was appointed to the rectory at 
St. Nicholas and became a canon of Worcester Cathedral. 
The family removed to Worcester, and here Miss Haver- 
gal’s early years were spent. Her education was acquired 
at English and German boarding schools, and thus she 
became proficient in the French, German and Italian 
languages. Latin, Greek and Hebrew were among her 
acquirements. Miss Havergal was very musical, having 
decided talents as composer, singer and performer. She 
cultivated her voice to such a degree that she was often 
sought after to appear as soloist in concert work. She 
excelled also as a performer on the piano, and her inter- 
pretation of the “Moonlight Sonata” (Beethoven) was in 
that day almost unrivaled. 

It is not at all strange that at this time she seriously 
considered making music her career. But Frances Ridley 
Havergal had higher thoughts. “‘Love and Service’ 
were her ideals. Christianity was her predominant char- 
acteristic, and she considered literal ‘Singing for Jesus’ 
her most direct mission from Him.” 

Her “Poems” first appeared in 1860 in “Good Words,” 
and from that time she contributed regularly to religious 
periodicals, and now her hymns and verses are treasured 
all over England and America. 

There is a lovely story in Dr. Robinson’s “Annota- 
tions,” telling how Miss Havergal was led to write the 
hymn “Take My Life, and Let It Be.” She was invited 
to spend a few days at the home of a friend, and there met 
a number of other friends, some of them unconverted: 


“She prayed—‘Lord, give me all in this house! and He just 
did! Before I left the house everyone had got a blessing.’ The 
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poem was written in an outburst of joy that she had been made 
‘instrumental in the conversion of certain dear friends.’ ” 


In Brown and Butterworth’s “Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes” we find the origin of her hymn ‘““Thy Life was 
Given for’Me”: 

* “Tt was suggested by the motto over the head of Christ in the 
great picture ‘Ecce Homo’ in the Art Gallery of Diisseldorf, Prus- 
sia, where she was at school. The sight—as was the case with 
young Count Zinzendorf—seems to have had much to do with the 
gifted girl’s early religious experience and indeed exerted its influ- 
ence on her whole life.” 

Fully seventy-five of Miss Havergal’s hymns are now 
in general use, and thus she ranks with other women hymn 
writers, Sarah Flower Adams, Charlotte Elliott, Adelaide 
Anne Procter, Anne Steele, Anna Laetitia Waring and 
Helen Maria Williams, who have added so much to the 
glory of our hymnals. 

Frances Ridley Havergal died June 3, 1879, at Cas- 
wall Bay, Swansea, Wales. 

The hymn “Take My Life, and Let It Be,” is sung 
to the tune “St. Bees,” by Dr. John B. Dykes. 


(391) “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun” 


This is Dr. Watts’ version of the Seventy-second 
Psalm, “Christ’s Kingdom among the Gentiles.” Watts’ 
monumental work was his versification of the Psalms, oc- 
cupying his time and thoughts for several years. “The 
peculiar feature of his version,” says Dr. Breed, “is the 
New Testament flavor which he gives to the Old Testa- 
ment poetry.” (*) 

The hymn was used in 1862 when five thousand natives 
in the South Sea Islands substituted a Christian for a pa- 
gan Constitution, and they joined with one voice in sing- 
ing the hymn. 

The hymn is sung to the tune “Park Street,” a sturdy, 
vigorous melody, and a favorite with choir and congrega- 
tion. It was arranged from Frederick M. A. Venua, 
circa 1810. Little is now known of the composer. He was 
born in 1788 in Paris, but in later life lived in Exeter, 
England, where he died in 1872. 


(1)“The History and Use of Hymns and Hymn Tunes,” Rev: David R. 
Breed. By permission of Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
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(393) “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night” 


The hymn was written by Sir John Bowring, and ap- 
peared in his “Hymns,” published in 1825. The volume 
has long been out of print, but the best hymns, including 
“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,” appeared in the 
“Memorial Volume,” published in 1873 by Lady Bow- 
ring the year following his death. 

He was a Unitarian in theory, but in his practical life 
he was a devoted believer in Jesus Christ, and wrote two 
hymns to confirm his belief—“In the Cross of Christ I 
Glory” and “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,” a tri- 
umphant note regarding the universal spread of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

The tune “Watchman,” composed by Lowell Mason 
in 1850, has placed Bowring’s lyric among the strongest 
hymns in the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” Brown and But- 
terworth say in their “Story of the Hymns and Tunes”: 

“The tune written to this pealing hymn of Sir John Bowring 
has never been superseded. In animation and vocal splendor it 
catches the author’s own clear call, echoing the shout of Zion’s 
sentinels from city to city. Words and music together, the piece 
ranks with the foremost missionary lyrics.” 


(401) “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 


This hymn, the most inspiring of all missionary lyrics, 
was written in 1819 by Bishop Reginald Heber. 

The story of the hymn is given by Silas H. Paine in 
his “Stories of the Great Hymns of the Church”: 


““FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS’—1819 
Rev. REGINALD HeEseEr, 1783-1826 


“A general collection had been called for in all the churches of 
England, to be taken up on Whit-Sunday, 1819. A young rector 
was visiting Dr. Shipley, his father-in-law, just at that time, and 
on Saturday Dr. Shipley said to the young minister, ‘Write some- 
thing for them to sing in the morning.’ 

“So the young man went over to another part of the room, and 
soon the doctor shouted, ‘What have you written?’ and the three 
stanzas which had already been completed were read to him. 

“““There, there, that will do very well.’ 

“““No! no! the sense is not complete yet.? And so he added a 
fourth stanza, and the Dean stopped him, and would not let him 
write any more. 

“Let me add one more stanza,’ said the young man, but the 
Dean was inexorable. And so our Missionary Hymn has but four 
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stanzas, when its author wanted to give us five. It was printed 
on slips that evening and sung by the people next morning, but 
two or three years later the words found their way to this coun- 
try, and fell into the hands of a lady in Savannah, Georgia, who 
liked them so much that she was anxious to find a tune to suit 
them. She ransacked her books in vain, and then happened to re- 
member that down the street there was a young bank clerk who 
was thought to have considerable musical talent. So to him she 
went with the hymn and asked if he could write a tune to fit it. 
He complied, and in a half hour handed her the tune that with 
the words is sung all over the world as the ‘Missionary Hymn.’ 
The Savannah bank clerk was Lowell Mason.” 


At the present day special interest seems to center 

about the third and fourth lines of the second verse: 
“Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 

One hundred years and more have now passed since 
Heber wrote those lines. During these years the Chris- 
tian missionaries have brought civilizing and refining in- 
fluences to bear on “‘Ceylon’s Isle.” Many earnest Chris- 
tians now say that Heber’s hymn should not be sung any 
more in this form: “It is a reflection on the people of 
Ceylon. They are civilized, and many are Christianized. 
They cannot be called vile!” 

This was the view taken at a meeting held in New 
York, as noted in the “New York Times” of January 25, 
1926: 

““FrRoM GREENLAND’S Icy Mountains’ EXPURGATED ON PLEA 

Man ts Nor VILE IN CEYLON’s IsLE 

“Bishop Heber’s famous missionary hymn, which begins ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ was expurgated at a Lutheran rally 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Washington Avenue, near DeKalb 
Avenue, yesterday, because it contains a sentiment uncomplimentary 
to the Ceylonese. 

“Dr. R. B. Manikam, Professor of Philosophy at Noble Chris- 
tian College, India, told the Lutherans that he greatly regretted 
that the hymn had ever been written, because it cast aspersion on 
the good people of Ceylon. ‘The stanza which was objectionable 
to the Oriental visitor was this: 

“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle; 

Though every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile? 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown. 

The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.’ 
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“Tt is not a fair statement to make that in Ceylon’s isle men 
are vile,’ said Dr. Manikam. “There are vile men, for that matter, 
all over the world. I am sorry that Bishop Heber ever wrote that 


oem.’ 

“The Rev. Dr. Stephen M. Paulson, pastor of the church, rose 
to his feet. 

“<7 think Dr. Manikam’s point is well taken,’ he said. He 
then announced that the hymn would be sung, but with the omis- 
sion of the second verse. The first, third and fourth stanzas were 
then sung with a will.” 


There is but one course now to be taken in regard to 
Bishop Heber’s hymn. When it appeared in 1819, con- 
ditions in Ceylon were undoubtedly as Heber stated : 
“Only man is vile.” Bishop Heber died April 3, 119205 
the hymn must remain as he wrote it. The passage noted 
by Dr. Manikam cannot be expurgated; not one of our 
modern hymn writers would undertake the task. It must 
stand as one of our great missionary hymns, an example 
of our finest modern hymnody; the work of that eminent 
English poet and divine, Reginald Heber. 

The hymn has always been associated in my mind with 
the “Village Choir” of my childhood! How those rural 
choristers loved to sing, softly and tenderly, the lines 
speaking of Oriental scenes, 

‘What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle!” 
and with what vigor and enthusiasm they sang in the next 
verse: 
“Salvation! O salvation! 
The joyful sound proclaim!” 

The “Living Age” of Boston in its issue of June 19, 

1926, pays this tribute to Bishop Reginald Heber: 


“A FORGOTTEN HYMN WRITER 


“They have just been celebrating at Wrexham the centenary 
of Bishop Heber’s death,’ says the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ The odd 
convention which ordains that little notice should be taken of the 
authors of the words of hymns has left people who know many of 
his verses by heart ignorant of who he was, or even that it was he 
who wrote the familiar lines. But if literary power is to be judged 
by the general affection for an author’s work, Reginald Heber was 
a great man. In any list of a dozen of the most popular English 
hymns one or two of his would certainly be found. Everybody 
knows the words of ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’ What- 
ever some of us may think of its artificiality, it is idle to deny that 
the author was expressing the thoughts and emotions of the hosts 
of people in verse which seems to them beautiful.” 
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The “New York Times” also pays a tribute to Bishop 
Heber in an editorial, November 10, 1927, showing that 
Greenland is no longer a forlorn, desolate island, but an 
important,naval station for meteorological reports: 


“"FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS’ 


“When Reginald Heber, who died just a hundred years ago, 
wrote of ‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains-—an improvisation for a 
service in behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
—he gave Greenland a frigid repute which even the alluring name 
given to it by the first Norse visitants could not overcome. For 
a century the Christian Church has sung this line as an extreme of 
cold to be put beside the warmth of India’s coral strand, the golden 
sands rolled down by the rhyming African fountains and Cey- 
lon’s spicy breezes. But now the heart of this Arctic continent is 
revealed by Professor Hobbs, who has just returned from a sum- 
mer’s meteorological work there, as the veritable ‘north pole of 
cold.’ 

“A few little groups of humanity, somewhere between ten and 
twenty thousand Eskimos, half-breeds and Danes, cling to the 
rocky fringe of the great ice-cap, rising from 4,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and doubtless do not consciously think of themselves as in the thrall 
of ‘error’s chain.’ ; 

“They are now in touch with Christian civilization. Profes- 
sor Hobbs sent a message night before last from New York to the 
station in Greenland, and in two hours had an answer. Far from 
being dwellers in the remotest, shut-away part of the globe, their 
continent is now a center of scientific service to the rest of the 
world. It is the ‘North Wind Pole,’ the home of Boreas and 
Kaikias, whom the Greeks pictured in the frieze of their Temple 
of the Winds. It is from those same mountains of ice that life- 
saving meteorological reports are to go out to all the shores of the 
North Atlantic to warn the ships of the sea and air of the sorties 
of the savage winds bred on the ice-cap. 

“In time these weather reports from Greenland will doubtless 
spread to all coasts and give Bishop Heber’s famous line a new 
significance. The beginning of this scientific undertaking is a fit- 
ting celebration, though not planned as such, of the centenary of 
him who sang in praise of those who ‘climbed the step ascent of 
heaven through peril, toil and pain,’ and in his own life illustrated 
the missionary zeal which he hoped would spread ‘from pole to 
pole.’ ” 


(404) “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed” 


James Montgomery, author of the hymn, British poet 
and journalist, was born November 4, 1771, at Irvine, 
Ayrshire, Scotland, the son of a Moravian minister. His 
education was acquired at a Moravian school at Fulneck, 
near Leeds, where he remained ten years. Here he made 
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a public profession of religion by uniting with the Mora- 
vian Church. But as he grew to manhood the pleasures 
of the world drew him away from a religious life, caus- 
ing him many years of doubt and dissatisfaction. At last, 
at the age of forty-three, he found peace and comfort 
when he again united with the Moravian Church. 

A great sorrow came to him in early life. His par- 
ents went to the West Indies in 1783 as missionaries, 
where both died, one in Barbadoes and the other in To- 
bago. 

Sots was his dream and idol in his youth. He neg- 
lected his studies at Fulneck and spent much of his 
time in writing two epic poems, one on “Alfred” and the 
other “The World,” after Milton. The brethren at Ful- 
neck now apprenticed him to a grocer at Mirfield, which 
was not to the liking of a boy with poetic thoughts. “He 
ran away in June, 1789, but after many wanderings,” says 
Dr. Robinson, “returned and was employed as a shop- 
boy in Wath, a village in Yorkshire.” A year later Mont- 
gomery went to London with a volume of manuscript 
poetry, offering the poems to a London publisher, Mr. 
Harrison. The poems were declined, but Harrison en- 
gaged the young poet as his shop-man, where he remained 
until 1792, when he obtained a situation as clerk in the 
office of Joseph Gales, publisher of the “Sheffield Reg- 
ister,” a newspaper with revolutionary tendencies. Mont- 
gomery now became an extensive contributor to the paper, 
and when Gales fled to America to avoid arrest for treason 
Montgomery started a new weekly journal called the 
“Sheffield Iris,” and in this work he continuéd for thirty 
years. 

Montgomery experienced some trials on account of 
the principles advocated in the “TIris,’ which were too 
liberal for the Government’s ideas. He was imprisoned 
in 1795 and again in 1796, and “to this imprisonment,” 
says Dr. Duffield, “we are indebted for many of his poems 
and hymns.” 

In 1805 he brought out a poem, “The Ocean,” which 
attracted much notice, and in 1806 “The Wanderer of 
Switzerland,” founded on the French conquest of that 
country. This attracted the notice of Lord Byron, who 
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said it was “worth a thousand ‘Lyrical Ballads,’” and 
that “Montgomery was a man of considerable genius.” 

In 1825 the “Iris” fell into other hands. Montgomery 
had not the journalistic faculties to keep the paper in 
favor with the public. Other papers came forward and 
filled the place he might have occupied. He continued 
to live in Sheffield, engaged in religious and philan- 
thropic work, and in writing the hymns by which he is 
best known. 

“The Government,” says Dr. Duffield, “(by way, per- 
haps of atonement) gave him in 1833 a literary pension 
of two hundred pounds a year,” which he enjoyed until 
his death in Sheffield, April 30, 1854. 

The hymn “Hail to the Lord’s Anointed” is a metrical 
version of the Seventy-second Psalm, written as a Christ- 
mas ode, and was sung on Christmas Day, December 25, 
1821, at a Moravian Convention held at Fulneck. 

In the following year, April, 1822, the hymn attained 
a real impetus, and it has since “gone,” says Dr. Breed, 
“round the globe.” This took place at a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary meeting in Liverpool; Montgomery was present, 
and at the conclusion of his address he recited this hymn 
on “The reign of Christ on earth.” It was received with 
great enthusiasm. Dr. Adam Clark was in the chair, and 
was so much pleased that he begged the author for a 
copy, and subsequently printed the hymn in his “Com- 
mentary.” It is now found in all hymnals throughout the 
Christian world. 

One other hymn by James Montgomery should be 
noted: No. 574—“Prayer Is the Soul’s Sincere Desire.” 

The tune “St. Anselm,” to which “Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed” is sung, was composed in 1868 by Sir Joseph 
Barnby. 


(419) “Children of the Heavenly King” 


This is considered the best of the Rev. John Cennick’s 
hymns. It appeared in 1742 in his “Sacred Hymns for 
the Children of God in the Days of Their Pilgrimage.” 
John Cennick, a prolific hymn writer, was born at Read- 
ing, England, December 12, 1718, of Quaker parentage, 
but grew up in the Church of England. 

Until his thirteenth year he was strictly brought up 
at home, but his visits to London, where he went to learn 
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some trade, had a bad effect on his morals, and he soon 
became wild and reckless. On one occasion he met a Mr. 
Kinchin in London, an earnest religious man, with whom 
he formed a great friendship; this led to Cennick’s con- 
version. Through Kinchin he made the acquaintance of 
the Wesleys, and was appointed by John Wesley teacher 
of a school for colliers’ children at Kingswood. He also 
began to act as lay preacher until 1740, when he had a 
disagreement with Wesley as to points of doctrine, and 
withdrew from the work. He now formed an indepen- 
dent society of his own, which, however, was soon gath- 
ered into the Whitefield or Lady Huntingdon Connection. 

Cennick spent most of the remainder of his life in the 
northern part of Ireland, but in 1755 returned to London. 

He published his “Sacred Hymns” in three parts and 
in various editions (1741-1749), and in 1754 his “Hymns 
to the Honor of Jesus Christ; Composed for Such Little 
Children as Desire to be Saved.” 

I find this interesting note in Nutter and Tillett’s 
work regarding the “Sacred Hymns”: 

“I would not have any,” says Cennick, “who read these hymns, 
look to find either good poetry or fine language, for indeed there 
is none.” (1) 


To which Dr. Edwin F. Hatfield adds: 


“Tt was the truth. The few hymns from his pen that are now 
used have been considerably modified to fit them for the service of 
song, and are known at present almost wholly in their altered 
forms.” 


The Rev. John Cennick died July 4, 1755, in London; 
a man of sincere and earnest piety. 

The hymn is sung to the tune ‘“Pleyel’s Hymn,” ar- 
ranged from a melody of Ignaz E. Pleyel. The tune first 
appeared in the old hymn and tune books in the “Fifties.” 
It is today found in the “Presbyterian Hymnal” and the 
hymnals of other denominations. 


(434) “O Jesus, Thou Art Standing” 


William Holman Hunt achieved a great success in 
1854 by his painting, “The Light of the World,” repre- 
senting our Saviour knocking at the door, in illustration 

(+)From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles 


S. Nutter and Wilbur F. Tillett. Copyright 1911; used by permission of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 
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of the passage in Revelation (III:20), “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock.” Hunt’s work produced the great- 
est effect.of any religious painting of the century; “For 
the first time in England,” wrote William Bell Scott, “a 
picture became a subject of conversation and general in- 
terest from one end of the Island to the other.” Bishop 
How undoubtedly had Hunt’s work in mind when he 
wrote (1867) the verses: Christ standing in the garden, 
waiting, listening; the painting illustrating in the most 
exquisite manner the spirit of the hymn. The hymn first 
ape in “The Supplement to Psalms and Hymns” 

The Rt. Rev. William Walsham How, D.D., born 
December 13, 1823, in Shrewsbury, was educated at Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, graduating in 1845, and was or- 
dained in 1847. In 1851 he became rector of Whitting- 
ton, Shropshire, where he was engaged in parish work for 
twenty-eight years. In 1879 Queen Victoria appointed 
him Suffragan Bishop of Bedford, working in the East 
End of London, and founding the East London Church 
Fund. He was particularly fond of children, and was 
commonly called “The Children’s Bishop.” In 1888 
Queen Victoria appointed him Bishop of Wakefield, and 
in the north of England he continued to do important 
work. 

Bishop How died August 10, 1897. 

The tune “St. Edith” is an adaptation (1871) by the 
Rev. Edward Husband, from a melody by Justin Hein- 
rich Knecht, ‘a musician of the last century,” says Grove, 
“who, though now forgotten, was a considerable person in 
his day.” He was born September 30, 1752, in Biberach, 
Swabia; was Professor of Literature for some years in his 
native town; took up music, and in 1807 was director of 
the opera in Stuttgart, but resigned his post a few years 
later and returned to Biberach, where his death occurred 
in 1817. 

The Rev. Edward Husband, an amateur organist and 
composer, was Vicar at St. Michael’s in Folkstone; gave 
organ recitals in his church, lectures on church music, 
and in 1882 was editor of ‘Supplemental Tunes to Popu- 
lar Hymns,” published by Novello (1882). 
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(436) “Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid?” 


The Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D., in the composi- 
tion of this hymn “shows his scholarship in other lan- 
guages and his skillfulness in the use of his own,” and 
was probably the most successful of modern translators 
from the Latin and Greek. Dr. Neale called the poem 
“Tdiomela, in the Week of the First Oblique Tone,” and 
it is taken from his “Hymns of the Eastern Church” 
(1862). 

Dr. Neale explains that “Idiomela” means “stanzas 
which are their own models.” The hymn was written by 
St. Stephen, the Sabaite, a monk in the Monastery of St. 
Sabas, placed there when a lad of ten years by his uncle, 
John of Damascus, a famous scholar and teacher. Stephen 
remained there fifty-nine years, becoming the poet of the 
community and its choir director. Though he died more 
than eleven hundred years ago, his hymn is still sung, but 
given a new tenure of life by Dr. Neale. 

John Mason Neale was born January 24, 1818, in 
London. On the death of the father, the Rev. Cornelius 
Neale, in 1823, the widow with her son and three daugh- 
ters removed to Shepperton, where the son received an 
education, sometimes at home, sometimes at school. In 
October, 1836, he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
graduated in 1840, and took a small living at Crawley in 
Sussex, but as the climate was not suited to his frail 
health, he removed to Madeira, with his wife, Sarah Nor- 
man Webster, whom he had married in 1842, remaining 
there three years. On his return to England he was pre- 
sented in the spring of 1846 by the Ladies Amherst and 
De la Warr, co-heiresses of the third Duke of Dorset, to 
the wardenship of Sackville College, East Grinstead, Sus- 
sex, a charitable institution founded in 1608, not for edu- 
cational purposes but as an almshouse for the shelter and 
maintenance of thirty poor householders. Although the 
stipend was less than thirty pounds a year, Neale made 
this his home, steadily declining lucrative offers in other 
ae of England, and remained in Grinstead until his 

eatn. 

In 1854 he established a sisterhood at Rutherfield on a 
small scale, transferring it in 1856 to East Grinstead, 
under the name of the “Sisterhood of St. Margaret.” 
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Early in his career at Grinstead the college buildings 
were restored, the chapel was entirely rebuilt, ornaments 
and decorations suggestive of Rome being added by 
Neale, which aroused a bitter protest from his Bishop, 
Dr. Gilbert of Chichester, who inhibited Neale from offi- 
ciating in the diocese for a period of fourteen years; not 
until 1863 was the ban removed, and he allowed to 
preach. His avowal of High Church doctrines, with 
Romanizing views, raised much opposition and even sub- 
jected him to mob violence; some of his “houses” were 
abandoned. 

The literary work he accomplished while warden of 
Sackville College was simply remarkable; it may be di- 
vided into four classes: 

1. Theological ; 

2. Hymnological; 

3. Tales and Books for Children; 
4. Miscellaneous. 


A few may be noted: “The Egyptian Wanderers,” 
“The Followers of the Lord,” “Tales of Christian Hero- 
ism and Endurance,” “Medieval Hymns,” and “Hymns 
of the Eastern Church,” “Lent Legends,” and “Sermons 
for Children.” He contributed one-eighth of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” 

Scotland, America and Russia all showed themselves 
more appreciative of his work than his own country. Har- 
vard College conferred on him the degree of D.D. 

Dr. Neale died August 6, 1866, while warden of 
Sackville College. 

The hymn “Art Thou Weary, Art Thou Languid” is 
associated with the tune “Stephanos,” composed by the 
Rey. Sir Henry Williams Baker, Bart., born May 27, 
1821, in London, the son of Sir Henry W. Baker, C. B., 
of the British Navy. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and having taken Holy Orders in 1844, was appointed in 
1851 vicar at Monkland, Heresfordshire, a benefice 
he held until his death. In 1851 he succeeded to the 
Baronetcy. 

Sir Henry, a poet as well as musician, was one of the 
forty clergymen who compiled “Hymns. Ancient and 
Modern.” He had the honor of being chosen their chair- 
man, and wrote thirty-three of the hymns. In 1852 he 
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wrote at Monkland his first hymn, “O What if We Are 
Christ’s?” 
He died February 12, 1877, at Monkland. 


(438) “Come, Ye Disconsolate, Where’er Ye 
Languish” 


The hymn as written in 1816 by Thomas Moore, the 
great poet of Ireland, contained two verses only. A 
third verse was added in 1831 by Thomas Hastings. 

Thomas Moore, born May 28, 1779, in Dublin, was 
the son of well-to-do people. He was a precocious boy, 

“Having all the gifts of an actor and mimic,” as we read in 
his “Life” by Stephen Gwynn, “‘and they were encouraged in him, 
first at home and then at the boarding school, to which he was 
sent. At the age of eleven, Master Moore already figured on the 
playbill of some important private theatricals, reciting the 

‘Epilogue.’ ” 

In 1793 Moore’s name first appeared in print as a con- 
tributor of some verses to “‘Zelia,” in a Dublin periodical, 
the ‘“‘Anthologia Hibernica.”’ 

He entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1794. Here 
he met Robert Emmet and came very near being dragged 
into the plots of the ‘United Irishmen.” The execution 
of Emmet made a deep impression on Moore, especially 
his address to the judges, asking the charity of silence, 
“Let no man write my epitaph”—words which inspired 
Moore to write, in later years, his famous lyric, “O 
breathe not his name.” 

In 1798 he graduated from Trinity, and in April, 
1799, went to London to enter the Middle Temple and 
prepare for the bar, but the social life of London, in 
which he soon became a leader, through his poetical and 
musical attainments, took his thoughts away from legal 
studies. He soon received an introduction to Francis 
Rawdon-Hastings, second Earl of Moira, who invited 
him to his country seat at Donington Park, Leicestershire. 

Moore was a frequent guest at Lord Moira’s home, 
and here he prepared his first poetical work for publica- 
tion, a translation of the “Odes of Anacreon.” The work 
was brought out in 1800 with a dedication to the Prince 
of Wales, and a long list of distinguished subscribers; it 
was a great success. Moore’s social career in London now 
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reached its height, but at a cost which far exceeded his 
income. 

Through the influence of Lord Moira he was ap- 
pointed in. August, 1803, “Registrar of the Admiralty 
Prize Court” in Bermuda. 

He sailed from Spithead, September 25, on the frigate 
“Phaeton,” and after a pleasant voyage, during which he 
made friends with everyone on board, he arrived at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, early in November. Here he was delayed, 
waiting for a ship, but in the meantime was hospitably 
entertained in the home of the British Consul, Colonel 
Hamilton. He finally reached Bermuda early in Janu- 
ary, 1804. 

Bermuda seemed at first to the poet a sort of fairyland, 
as he has described it in his Epistle to Lady Donegal: 

“The morn was lovely, every wave was still 
When the first perfume of the cedar hill 
Sweetly awaked us, and with smiling charms 
The fairy harbor wooed us to its arms.” 

The island proved anything but a fairyland, and 
Moore was soon “disenchanted,” says Gwynn, “of his 
dream, which was to make in Bermuda a home for him- 
self and his family.” It was very monotonous on the 
island; there were plenty of festivities, but no musical or 
literary life. The income from the naval prize court 
proved very uncertain, as its profits depended on an ac- 
tive state of war in and about the West Indies. 

Moore decided to return home, and at the end of 
April, 1804, he left his post, having, in an evil hour, ap- 
pointed a deputy to discharge the duties of the office and 
share the profits. On his way he visited New York and 
Baltimore, then Philadelphia, “the only place in America 
which can boast of any literary society.” Here he found 
his writings well known. At Niagara a poor watchmaker 
insisted “that a job done should be accepted as the only 
mark of respect he could pay to one he had heard so 
much of but never expected to meet with.” 

At last he reached home, in November, 1804. “Lon- 
don held out open arms to him,” says Stephen Gwynn. 

While in Bermuda, Moore had been working at a 
volume of poems for the London publisher, Carpenter. 
This was brought out in 1806, entitled “Epistles, Odes 
and Poems,” and led to one of the best known passages 
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in his life, a wide popularity, through its songs and 
shorter lyrics, notably two of the songs, “The Wood- 
pecker” and the “Canadian Boat Song,” which was sug- 
gested to Moore by the chant of his oarsmen as they rowed 
down the St. Lawrence. 

Moore’s most famous work was due to the suggestion 
in 1807 of William Power, owner of a music house in 
Dublin, that Moore should collaborate with Sir John 
Stevenson in producing a series of “Irish Melodies.” This 
led to an agreement with Power whereby Moore should 
receive an annual income of five hundred pounds for 
writing words to music. The first number appeared in 
1808; the rest between 1808 and 1834. 

In 1808 Moore was back in Ireland, and in October 
made his debut at the Kilkenny Theatre. His most suc- 
cessful appearance was in the farce “Peeping Tom of 
Coventry,” in which the “Lady Godiva” was Miss 
Elizabeth Dyke, a beautiful young girl, with whom he 
promptly fell in love. On March 25, 1811, Thomas 
Moore and Elizabeth Dyke were married in St. Martin’s 
Church, Dublin; a happy, ideal union, of which Lord 
Russell said later: 


“Bessie Dyke received from Moore the homage of a lover, from 
the hour of their nuptials to that of his dissolution.” 


In 1814 he entered into an agreement with Longmans 
for the publication of “Lalla Rookh,” on which he had 
been working for two years. For this poem he was to re- 
ceive three thousand guineas. Owing to the depression 
which followed on the peace of 1815, this work did not 
appear until 1817; but it was an immediate success. After 
the completion of “Lalla Rookh,” Moore removed with 
his family to Sloperton Cottage, near Bowood, Lord 
Lansdowne’s country seat. 

Sad news now came from Bermuda. The deputy 
whom Moore had left in charge of the post in Bermuda 
had embezzled six thousand pounds, for which Moore 
was liable. To escape imprisonment he retired to the 
Continent, spending some time in Paris, and then to Italy, 
where he met Lord Byron. In October, 1819, Moore re- 
ceived from Byron as a gift the first part of his “Mem- 
oirs.’ The continuation was sent to him in Paris the 
next year. 
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Moore now made his home in Paris, where he was 
joined by his wife and children. During his exile he 
wrote another Oriental poem, “The Loves of the 
Angels,” which was published in 1822, and proved fully 
as popular as “Lalla Rookh.” He began the “Life of 
Sheridan,” but its publication was delayed until 1825. 

He returned to London in 1822, and there the Ber- 
muda affair was compromised for one thousand pounds, 
which he secured by a loan from Longmans. 

Byron died in 1824, and this raised the question of the 
publication of the “Memoirs,” which Moore had sold to 
John Murray for two thousand pounds. Byron’s execu- 
tors raised objections to their publication, and the MSS. 
were finally burned, leaving Moore in debt two thousand 
pounds to Murray, which he borrowed from the Long- 
mans. It was partly the pressure of the debt thus con- 
tracted and partly the wish of Byron that induced Moore 
to undertake for Murray the ‘Letters and Journals of 
Lord Byron, with Notices of His Life.” The work was 
published in 1830, for which Moore received four thou- 
sand guineas, of which one-half was advanced, thus ena- 
bling him to pay his debt to the Longmans. It is a val- 
uable record of Byron’s life, and has probably been more 
read than any biography in the English language, with 
the single exception of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” 

Moore’s last years were harassed by pecuniary diffi- 
culties and by the weakness and extravagance of his sons, 
Thomas and Russell, both in the English army. Thomas 
left the English service in 1842 to enter the Foreign 
Legion of France, much to his father’s disapproval. 

After the death of his last child in 1845 Moore be- 
came a physical wreck. Stephen Gwynn, in his “Life 
of Thomas Moore,” gives a sad quotation fram Moore’s 
“Diary,” made in 1845: 


“The last of our five children now are gone and I am left deso- 
late and alone. Not a single relative have I left now in the world.” 


He lived until February 25, 1852, when his death 
occurred at Sloperton Cottage, 

“watched over to the last by the woman who had grown more 

necessary to him with every year.” 

Lord John Russell said in the “Memoirs, Journals and 
Correspondence of Thomas Moore” that “of English lyr- 
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ical poets Moore was surely the greatest,” and that “his 
reputation was surpassed only by that of Sir Walter Scott 
and Lord Byron.” 

Brown and Butterworth, in “The Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes,” say: 

“Thomas Moore, the poet of glees and love madrigals, had sober 
thoughts in the intervals of his gaiety and employed his genius in 
writing religious and even devout poems, which have been espe- 
cially helpful in many phases of Christian experience.” 

One of these hymns was his ‘“‘Come, Ye Disconsolate, 
Where’er Ye Languish,” dear to the hearts of all who love 
our hymnody, which was published in 1816 in Moore’s 
collection of “Sacred Songs.” 

The hymn was written after Thomas Moore became 
a Protestant. He was born and brought up in Dublin 
in the Roman Catholic faith; but after his marriage in 
1811 to Elizabeth Dyke, who was a Protestant, he fol- 
lowed her in attending a Protestant church, and allowed 
his children to be brought up Protestants. 

The tune “Alma,” which has always been sung to 
Moore’s hymn, was arranged from a work composed in 
1792 by Samuel Webbe, an English organist and com- 
poser. Webbe was born in 1740 at Minorca in the 
Balearic Islands, where his father was a government offi- 
cial. Samuel Webbe was chapel master in 1776 in the 
Portuguese Chapel in London. He was the author of a 
“Collection of Sacred Music” used in the Chapel of the 
King of Sardinia, London (1792), a “Collection of Eight 
Anthems” (1792), the organ parts by Vincent Novello, 
besides many glees, duets and songs. Samuel Webbe died 
May 25, 1816, in London. 

One other hymn by Thomas Moore must be noted, a 
great favorite in other days, though not included in our 
modern hymnals: 

“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 
Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.” 

A century ago it was very popular in England and 
America, especially as it was sung to a stirring tune by 
Charles Avison. 

Bishop Hobart admired the tune so much that he 
begged young Muhlenberg, when he was preparing in 
1826 the new Episcopal hymn book, to write some verses 
to go with Avison’s tune. This was done, and now 
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Muhlenberg’s hymn, “Shout the Glad Tidings,” appears 
in our “Presbyterian Hymnal” as No. 188, to the tune 
“Avison.” 

Charles Avison, an English composer, was born at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1710. He studied in Italy, wrote 
many concertos and sonatas for stringed instruments. The 
tune “Avison” is a chorus from one of his larger works. 
For many years he was organist at St. Nicholas Kirk in 
his native town. Charles Avison died in 1770. 


(442) “There is a Fountain Filled with Blood” 


William Cowper, an English poet and author of the 
hymn, was born November 26, 1731, at-Great Berkhamp- 
stead, Hertfordshire, England. His mother, to whom 
were written the memorable lines beginning “‘O that these 
lips had language,” died in 1737 when the poet was but 
six years old. His father, the Rev. John Cowper, a con- 
scientious clergyman and Chaplain to George II, died in 
1756, leaving seven children; only two grew to manhood 
—the poet William and his brother John. 

Soon after his mother’s death William was sent, at 
the age of six, to a boarding school at Markyate, a few 
miles from Berkhampstead, where he suffered from the 
tyranny of the system of “bullying,” an established cus- 
tom then prevalent in English schools. Goldwin Smith, 
in his “Life of William Cowper,” speaks of the trials the 
poet experienced in his youth: 

“My chief affliction,’ says Cowper, ‘consisted in my being 
singled out from all the other boys, by a lad of about fifteen years 
of age, as a proper object upon whom he might let loose the cruelty 
of his temper. I choose to conceal a particular recital of the many 
acts of barbarity with which he made it his business continually to 
persecute me.” 

From Markyate he was sent to Westminster School, 
where there was, as at Markyate, ‘‘an established system 
and a regular vocabulary of bullying.” The sufferings he 
experienced in these early school days undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his nervous breakdown in later years. 

At the age of eighteen Cowper entered a solicitor’s 
office in Ely Place, Holborne, a memorable period in his 
life. During the three years spent in Ely Place he made 
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frequent visits to the home of his uncle, Ashley Cowper, 
in Southampton Row, and there met his cousin Theodora, 
with whom he fell deeply in love; an unhappy attach- 
ment. Her father did not approve of the marriage of 
cousins, and he was much concerned over the tendencies 
to melancholy which Cowper had developed; so the 
lovers were parted, never to meet again. 


At the age of twenty-one Cowper took chambers in 
the Middle Temple, and was called to the bar in 1754; 
in 1759 he removed to the Inner Temple, and was made 
Commissioner of Bankrupts. During the next three 
years, while a member of the Nonsense Club with school- 
fellows from Westminster, Churchill and Lloyd, he be- 
gan his poetical work, writing verses for the magazines 
and translating two books of Voltaire’s “Henriade.” 


His tendencies to melancholy now developed seri- 
ously, when he was nominated for a clerkship in the 
House of Lords. It was necessary that he make a prelimi- 
nary appearance at the bar of the House; the prospect 
drove him insane, and he attempted to commit suicide, 
and would have succeeded but for good friends who came 
to his aid. They took him to an asylum at St. Alban’s, 
where he remained eighteen months. Upon his recovery 
he removed in June, 1765, to Huntingdon, to be near his 
brother John, who was a student at Cambridge. His ill- 
ness had cut him off from all his old friends, save only his 
cousin Lady Hesketh, Theodora’s sister. At Hunting- 
don Cowper made new and devoted friends in the Unwin 
family: Morley Unwin (a clergyman), his wife Mary, 
with a son and daughter. Cowper became a member of 
this congenial household as a boarder in November, 1765. 
In 1767 Morley Unwin was killed by being thrown from 
his horse, and at the suggestion of the Rev. John Newton, 
an intimate friend, Mrs. Unwin, with Cowper, removed 
to Olney, in Buckinghamshire on the Ouse. “Olney was 
a dull town,” says Goldwin Smith, “or rather village, in- 
habited by a population of lace makers, ill-paid, fever- 
stricken, and for the most part as brutal as they were 
poor.” 

The house in which the Unwins took up their abode 
was a dismal, tumble-down affair, adjoining that occu- 
pied by the Rev. John Newton and family. But the Un- 
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wins made the best of it, and called their home “Orchard 
Side.” Again I quote from Goldwin Smith: 


‘What was the attraction to this ‘well,’ this ‘abyss,’ as Cow- 
per called it, and as physically and socially it was? The attraction 
was the presence of the curate, the Rev. John Newton. John New- 
ton was one of the shining lights and foremost leaders and preach- 
ers of the revival. His name was great both in the Evangelical 
churches within the pale of the Establishment and in the Methodist 
churches without it.” 


However, it was a period of peace and quiet, and here 
the poet passed nineteen years, and made the town mem- 
orable by his presence and poetry. The house, “Orchard 
Side,” was converted into a “Cowper Museum” in 1900, 
one hundred years after his death. 

In 1775 Cowper had another attack of insanity, be- 
came deranged, and fully a year elapsed before his mind 
cleared and he could resume his work. 

Cowper for some time had contemplated marrying 
Mary Unwin, and their marriage would have taken place 
but for this attack of insanity which made their union 
impossible. She continued to be his constant companion 
in their walks and talks until the very end—a tender, 
holy attachment. 


Cowper made his first appearance as an author in 
1779, with the “Olney Hymns,” written in conjunction 
with the Rev. John Newton. It was Mary Unwin who 
inspired Cowper to write secular verse, and in 1782 he 
brought out a volume entitled ‘‘Poems of William Cow- 
per, of the Inner Temple,” consisting of “Table Talk,” 
“The Progress of Error,” “Truth,” and other poems, 
which are still read, though not of interest to the reading 
public. One critic said, “Mr. Cowper was certainly a 
good, pious man, but without one spark of poetic fire.” 


In 1785 Cowper’s second volume of poems appeared, 
containing ‘The Task,” “The History of John Gilpin” 
and “The Royal George.” The book was “an instantane- 
ous success, and indeed marks an epoch in literary his- 
tory.” The poems in the second volume were written by 
Cowper at the suggestion of Lady Austen, who inspired 
him to write “The Task” and told him the story of “John 
Gilpin.” Lady Austen was a wealthy widow, who, on a 
visit to her sister in Chilton, a neighboring village, made 
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the acquaintance of Cowper and Mary Unwin; and soon 
the three became fast friends. 

Through Lady Hesketh’s instrumentality Mary Un- 
win, with Cowper, were taken out of the “well” at Olney 
and transferred to a house situated on higher ground and 
more cheerful, in the neighboring village of Weston. 
Here lived, at Weston Hall, the Throckmortons, a 
wealthy Roman Catholic family, whose acquaintance 
Cowper had made in the previous year. Weston was to 
be his home for another ten years, and here, with the as- 
sistance of Dr. Gregson, the Chaplain at the Hall, he 
finished his translation of “Homer.” The poet was pros- 
trated in 1787 by another attack of insanity, and for six 
months was helpless. 

In 1790 his cousin, John Johnson, known as “Johnny 
of Norfolk,” who had aspirations to be a poet, came to 
see Cowper, bringing some manuscripts. Cowper did 
not approve of the poetry, but liked the writer, and the 
two became fast friends. New friends were indeed 
needed in the Unwin house. Mary Unwin had a para- 
lytic stroke in 1792, and soon became a helpless invalid. 

At this time Cowper had in mind an edition of “Mil- 
ton,” arid having secured a commission for the work, was 
busy making notes and translations of Italian poems. In 
this he had the co-operation of an old friend, the poet 
Hayley, who had in mind a similar work on “Milton.” 
The two friends accordingly worked together, but the 
book was never completed. In 1794 Cowper had another 
attack of insanity, and his literary work was ended. 

Mary Unwin and Cowper were taken to Norfolk and 
other places to find a comfortable house, finally reaching 
East Dereham, where the end came. Mary Unwin passed 
away in December, 1796; William Cowper on April 25, 
1800. 

Three friends tenderly cared for these afflicted people 
to the end: Lady Hesketh, their good angel, the poet 
Hayley, and the faithful Johnson. 

The hymn was written (1772) for the collection of 
“Olney Hymns” at a time, probably, when the poet was 
recovering from a periodical attack of nervous insanity, 
which took the form of religious depression. At such 
times he fancied himself rejected of heaven, and then 
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ceased to pray, as one hopelessly doomed. Goldwin Smith 
says: 

“Cowper’s recovery came in the form of a burst of religious 
faith and hope. He rises one morning feeling better, grows cheer- 
ful over his breakfast, takes up the Bible, which in his fits of mad- 
ness he always threw aside, and turns to a verse in Paul’s ‘Epistle 
to’the Romans.’ ‘Immediately I received full strength to believe, 
and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me, I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement. He had made my pardon 
in His blood and the fullness and completeness of His justifica- 
tion.’ ” 

It was after some experience of this character, prob- 
ably, that the hymn “There is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood” was written. 

Cowper’s verses are not found in “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” nor in the “Hymnal” of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. 

The tune “Cowper,” composed (1830) by Lowell 
Mason, added interest to the words and became a favor- 
ite with American choirs and congregations, but not in 
England. 

The hymn appeared in the hymn books used (1850) 
in the little Congregational Church in Berlin Heights, 
Ohio, where my childhood was spent, and the tune “Cow- 
per” in the hymn and tune book, “The Shawm.” I well 
remember the vigor and enthusiasm of the “Village 
Choir,” as they sang of the “fountain” and the sinners 
“plunged beneath that flood” losing “all their guilty 
stains,’ and the tenderness in their voices when they 
reached the last verse— 


“When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave.” 


Seventy-five years have now passed, and with the 
years much of the sentiment and interest in Cowper’s 
verses have passed away. There is today, even with 
Christian people, a certain reluctance to rise and sing of 
a “fountain filled with blood,” and that “sinners plunged 
beneath that flood” would thus “lose all their guilty 
stains.” A beloved minister writes: 

“March 16, 1926. 


“T note with interest what you say with reference to the desire 
on the part of some people that ‘There Is a Fountain Filled with 
Blood’ should not be given prominence in this day. I am inclined 
to think that they are correcc in their attitude. I too uaite with 
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you in my admiration for Cowper, and indeed in my appreciation 
of this hymn, but the criticism is justified. I believe that Cowper 
went beyond what is supported by Scripture when he uses the words 
‘fountain filled with blood’ and uses the word ‘plunged.’ He, of 
course, could justify his usage of such expressions on the ground of 
poetic license, but they seem unwarranted to many good people at 
this time, and they seem to teach an unfortunate doctrine.” 


Seven other hymns by William Cowper appear in the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal.” One must be noted, as it is one 
of the best of the “Olney Hymns”’—No. 519—“God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way.” “Cowper wrote these ex- 
quisite lines,” says Montgomery, “in the twilight of de- 
parting reason.” 

It is said that on one occasion Cowper thought it was 
the divine will that he should go to a particular part of 
the river Ouse and drown himself; but the driver of the 
post chaise missed his way, and on the poet’s return he 
wrote the hymn, “God Moves in a Mysterious Way.” 
“When the hymn took its place (1779) in the ‘Olney 
Hymns’ it was entitled ‘Walking with God,’ having ref- 
erence to Genesis V :24, ‘and Enoch walked with God.’ ” 


(464) “Rock of Ages” 


The Rev. Augustus Montague Toplady, author of the 
hymn, was born November 4, 1740, at Farnham in Sur- 
rey, England. His father, Major Richard Toplady, died 
(soon after the child’s birth) at the Siege (1741) by the 
British, of Carthagena. Young Toplady was a student 
for a few years at Westminster, London; later, his mother 
having removed to Ireland, his education was continued 
at Trinity College in Dublin. Here he developed a love 
for poetry, which resulted, while still in college, in the 
publication (1759) of a small volume of “Poems on 
Sacred Subjects,” among them several hymns now found 
in our hymnals. Toplady in later years wrote of his con- 
version, how he “was brought near to God” while attend- 
ing, in August, 1756, a meeting held in a barn at Cody- 
main, an obscure hamlet in Ireland, conducted by a lay- 
man, James Morris, “who could hardly spell his name.” 
In this way the young poet became a convert to Method- 
ism, and all through his course at Trinity was a zealous 
follower of John and Charles Wesley. 
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After his graduation (1760) Toplady was ordained 
in 1762, and in 1766 became Vicar of Harpford in Dev- 
onshire, exchanging in 1768 for the living at Broad Hem- 
bury in Devonshire. 

_ Toplady in his college career, as we have seen, was a 
follower of John Wesley, but after his ordination he be- 
came a convert to Calvinism and was one of its most 
zealous defenders. 

The blot in all of Toplady’s writings is his bitter at- 
titude towards John Wesley and all his followers. The 
wrangle began when Toplady in 1769 published a trans- 
lation of a Latin treatise on Calvinism, which roused 
Wesley’s ire, causing him to bring out an abridgment for 


the use of Methodist Societies: 

“The sum of all this: one in twenty (suppose) of mankind 
are elected; nineteen in twenty are reprobated; the elect shall be 
saved, do what they will; the reprobates shall be damned, do what 
they can. Witness my hand and seal. 


A —___M{—_________T,” 


Toplady’s reply was in bitter terms, calling Wesley’s 
article “a willful le.” 

In 1774 he brought out his most important work, 
“Historic Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinism of the Church 
of England,” in which he sets up the “Five Points” in 
that faith: “Absolute Predestination,”’ “Total Deprav- 
ity,” “Irresistible Grace,” “Divine Decree” and “Eternal 
Damnation.” Whereupon Wesley declared he ‘would 
fight no longer with chimney sweeps”; that “Toplady is 
too dirty a writer for me to meddle with,” calling him a 
“lively coxcomb.” 

This resulted in some venomous replies from Top- 
lady, in which he spoke of Wesley as ‘Pope John,” that 
he “hatched blasphemy,” comparing him with an “old 
fox, tarred and feathered.” 

This long continued controversy, which was not at all 
creditable to these “Disciples of Christ,’ wore heavily 
on Toplady, a frail, delicate man, and in 1775 he gave up 
his parish in Devonshire and removed to London, where 
he preached for a time in a French Calvinistic Chapel; 
and in London the end came, August 11, 1778, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his life. 

In London he published (1776) his “Psalms and 
Hymns for Public and Private Worship,” but the first 
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hymn of the first rank in our language, “Rock of Ages,” 
appeared in the “Gospel Magazine,” March, 1776, a pub- 
lication then controlled by Toplady. In 1815 the Rev. 
Thomas Cotterill revised the hymn, compacting the lines 
and changing, 
“When my eyestrings break in death, 
When I soar through tracts unknown,” 

to the smoother and more musical version now used in 
our hymnals. 

William E. Gladstone, many years later (1839), when 
Prime Minister, was so impressed with the beauty of the 
imagery and the deep piety of the hymn that he translated 
it into Latin verse. 

The beloved Prince Consort, Albert of England, re- 
peated constantly on his death-bed the lines, 

“Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” . 

Spurgeon said, in speaking of “Modern Doubt and 
All Its Vagaries,” “Get into the ‘Rock of Ages, Cleft for 
You,’ and you will abhor the quicksand.” 

I have often wondered when and where Toplady 
wrote his hymn. We must remember that poets are 
“born,”’-not “made.” While some work “in season,” many 
work “out of season”—whenever the spirit moves. 

There is a legend or story about every great classic, be 
it poetry or music. Rossini wrote the “Overture” to “Wil- 
liam Tell,” score and band parts, the night before the 
opera was brought out (1829) at the Scala Opera House 
in Milan. The next evening, at the first performance of 
the opera, the orchestra played the “Overture” at sight, 
with the ink hardly dry on the manuscript. 

I have read somewhere that Toplady and Charles 
Wesley spent an evening together in discussing the “Five 
Points” in Ritualism—“Lights,” ‘“Vestments,” “In- 
cense,” “Genuflexions,” and “Sign of the Cross”—and 
that Wesley, before retiring, wrote “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” while Toplady wrote his “Rock of Ages.” 

According to another writer, Toplady wrote the poem 
while taking refuge under a “rock” during a storm; a 
possible story, but it lacks confirmation. The other story 
is wrong about Wesley’s hymn; “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” was written in 1740, thirty years before the theo- 
logical discussion with Toplady over “Ritualism.” 
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Such a worker was Toplady! After the daily routine 
of never ending parish work was over, he would go to his 
study and remain at his desk until two or three o’clock in 
the morning. In this way the supreme hymn of our lan- 
guage, “Rock of Ages,” was created. And this is true of 
every other great work in literature and art. There is a 
beautiful thought in one of Rossetti’s poems: 

“Does the road lead up hill all the way? 
Yes! to the very end.” 

The* tune “Toplady,” composed (1830) by Dr. 
Thomas Hastings, is wedded to the words; no other tune 
for congregational use should be sung to the hymn. 

Thomas Hastings, born (1784) in Washington, Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, removed with his parents in 
1796 to Clinton, New York. Here the lad experienced 
some of the hardships of pioneer life through the hard 
routine of the farm. In the long winter months he gath- 
ered the rudiments of an education by a daily walk of six 
miles to the village school, and a love of music as a mem- 
ber of the village choir. In musical theory Dr. Hastings 
was entirely self-taught, acquiring his knowledge from a 
treatise on music which he pored over until he had mas- 
tered the subject. The following years were devoted to 
choir and singing school work until business called him 
back to the farm. In 1816 he returned to music, compil- 
ing with Professor Norton his famous ‘‘Musica Sacra.” 

In 1818 Dr. Hastings was called to Troy and later to 
Albany to have charge of the music in Dr. Chester’s 
church. At this date he decided to make religious music 
his life work, believing, says Duffield, that “religion has 
the same claim in song asin speech.”” With the assistance 
of an excellent choir he put his views into practice, with 
the result that his church became celebrated for its con- 
gregational singing. 

In 1824 he accepted the editorship of a religious 
paper, ‘““The Recorder,” in Utica, continuing until 1832, 
when he was called to New York City “‘to devote himself 
to its psalmody.” ‘Church music was now for Dr. Hast- 
ings a sacred duty, a holy calling,” and to this work his 
life was devoted until the end came, May 15, 1872, in his 
eighty-eighth year. 
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-.Among his important collections of hymns and tunes 
may be noted “Spiritual Songs” (1831) and “The Chris- 
tian Psalmist” (1836). In 1844 he became associated 
with William B. Bradbury, and together they produced 
a number of books of tunes and anthems, Dr. Hastings 
regarding “Selah” (1856) as the best. He and his son, 
the Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., later President of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, com- 
piled (1858) a hymnal called “Church Melodies,” for 
congregational use, “with tunes adapted to the hymns 
printed on the pages, and it was received widely into use.” 


(469) “I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” 


The Rev. Horatius Bonar, D.D., noted Presbyterian 
divine and author of the hymn, was born December 19, 
1808, at Edinburgh, and educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh. He was fortunate in having 
Dr. Thomas Chalmers for a teacher, who inspired the 
young student to high aims in life, and thus was laid the 
foundation for the solid learning which he acquired in 
later years. He was ordained in 1837 and began his first 
pastorate in the old town of Kelso, on the banks of the 
Tweed in a land celebrated in Scottish romance. 

Dr. Bonar entered on his work with genuine enthu- 
siasm; the joy of his life was to preach. A revival having 
started in Dundee, Bonar entered into it with energy and 
zeal and labored to carry the movement throughout Scot- 
land. He accordingly wrote “The Kelso Tracts,” which 
had a wide circulation through Scotland and England, 
finally reaching America, where they were warmly re- 
ceived and read. 

Then came the bitter controversy in the old Kirk and 
the Disruption. Dr. Bonar did not hesitate a moment, 
and at once cast in his lot with “the Free Church of Scot- 
land.” His church in Kelso having been secured to him 
and his congregation by provisions in the title deeds, the 
church became the center of power and influence. 

The years at Kelso were happy for Dr. Bonar—years 
of successful work in the pulpit, study and at the fireside. 
His reputation as preacher and writer increased rapidly, 
and he had calls to other and larger spheres of work. In 
1865 a large and attractive new church, “The Chalmers’ 
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Memorial,” was built in the suburb of Edinburgh called 
“The Grange.” The pastorate was offered to Dr. Bonar, 
and was accepted. His ministry in this new field was in 
every way successful. Crowds of people flocked to hear 
him, among them many visitors to Edinburgh. Here for 
twenty-four years he labored to preach the Gospel until 
July 31, 1889, when his death occurred. He had been 
honored in 1853 with the degree of D.D. by the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

Horatius Bonar was a prolific writer of religious lit- 
erature, having edited “The Christian Treasury” and 
“Presbyterian Review”; but his best work was in hym- 
nology; over one hundred of his hymns are now in general 
use; eighteen are included in our “Presbyterian Hymnal.” 
In whatever part of the world English men and women 
gather for divine worship, Dr. Bonar’s hymns are sure 
tobesung. 

The tune “Vox Delecti,” composed by Dr. John B. 
Dykes, has added much to the popularity of the hymn. 


(473) “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” 


The poet to whom we are most indebted, after Isaac 
Watts, for the choicest hymns in our hymnals is Charles 
Wesley, who wrote this hymn in 1740. It first appeared 
in a collection entitled “Hymns and Sacred Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1742. 

The Rev. Charles Wesley, born December 18, 1708, 
was the eighteenth child of the Rev. Samuel Wesley, Rec- 
tor of Epworth, Lincolnshire, whence the name “Ep- 
worth League,” so well known in later years among the 
Methodist Societies. 

There were illustrious men who bore the name of 
Wesley or Wellesley, besides the brothers John and 
Charles. In 1720 Garrett Wesley of an Irish family, 
finding himself childless, wished to adopt Charles Wes- 
ley if he would take the name Garrett Wesley; but the 
lad declined. Whereupon Garrett Wesley adopted his 
wife’s nephew, Richard Colley, who assumed his name 
and inherited his estate. Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wel- 
lington, “The Iron Duke” and victor at Waterloo, was 
his grandson.. The Duke of Wellington was the son of 
the second Garrett Wesley, Earl of Mornington, the com- 
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poser, known as the author of glees, madrigals and 
catches. The tune “Mornington,” which appears in our 
“Hymnal” as No. 154, to the hymn “Awake and Sing the 
Song,” is an arrangement of a chant (1760) by the Earl 
of Mornington. Dr. Duffield says in his “English 
Hymns”: 

“Tt is the correct phrase when we call Samuel Wesley’s wife 

‘the well trained Susannah.’ She was the daughter of the Non-con- 

formist divine, Dr. Samuel Annesley, and it was a part of her 

home discipline to train her children pretty thoroughly. Religion 
was an exact science in that home and Bible reading and prayer 
were punctually attended to.” 

Charles Wesley entered Oxford in 1726 and for a time 
wasted his efforts in “diversions,” but soon “awoke out of 
his lethargy.” He persuaded two or three students to go 
with him to the weekly sacrament, which caused another 
student to exclaim: “Here is a new set of ‘Methodists’ 
sprung up.” The name soon spread through the com- 
munity, and Oxford Methodism began its course. 

In 1735 Charles was ordained as a minister of the 
Church of England, and in October following went with 
his. brother John to Georgia, as Secretary to General 
Oglethorpe. John was sent out by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel to labor among the Indians; 
but the work proved uncongenial and impracticable, in- 
volving many hardships, so that the brothers returned to 
England; Charles in 1736, John in 1738. 

After his evangelical conversion (1738) Charles be- 
came the poet of the “Evangelical Revival.” He was 
now an able preacher, and with his brother John took a 
full share in the hardships of a Methodist itinerant. 
After his marriage (1749) to Sarah Gwynne, Charles had 
a pastorate in Bristol, where he labored until 1771, when 
he removed to London; here his death occurred March 
-29, 1788, at Marylebone. 

Poetry was another sense to Charles Wesley. It was 
the real purpose and aim of his life; he was a ceaseless, 
untiring writer, who never stopped until death came. 

Brown and Butterworth in their “Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes” say Charles Wesley wrote over six thousand 
hymns, and they 


“are a liturgy not only for the Methodist Church but for English 
speaking Christendom.” 
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Wesley is said to have written “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul” after having been driven with his brother John by 
a furious mob from a building in which they were hold- 
ing a service. 

According to a “poetical account” the author was in 
his study one day when a little bird, pursued by a hawk, 
flew through an open window into the room and nestled 
in the bosom of his coat. A more probable version is 
given by Brown and Butterworth, that the poem was writ- 
ten “after his perilous experience in a storm at sea during 
his return voyage from Georgia.” Young Wesley was ill 
and sorely alarmed, but knew that he “abode under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

These stories cannot be verified. The lyric “does not 
have need of them,” says Dr. Breed, “to enhance its 
beauty.” 

Twenty-four of Wesley’s hymns are found in the 
“Presbyterian Hymnal.” The following might well be 
included among ‘““The Hymns You Ought to Know”: 

No. 11—“Christ, Whose Glory Fills the Skies.” 
No. 147—-“O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing.” 
No. 155—“‘Ye Servants of God, Your Master Proclaim.” 

Three tunes in the ‘““Hymnal” are assigned to Wes- 
ley’s hymn, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 

“Hollingside’”-—Dr. Dykes. 
“Martyn’”—Simeon Butler Marsh. 
“Refuge’—Joseph P. Holbrook. 

Choirmasters and ministers must make their choice. 
My own is soon made. The tune “Martyn” is to me a 
blessed memory, as I heard it sung by the “Village Choir” 
of my childhood. 


(474) “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” 


The story of this sacred song, dear to all Christian 
hearts, and one of the best known in our hymnals, is told 
by the author, Dr. Ray Palmer, in his collection of 
“Poems” (1875) and in the appendix to his ‘Poetical 
Works” (1876). It is a lovely story, worthy of repeti- 
tion, and is found in the works of Benson, Paine, Robin- 
son and other writers on hymnody. 

Dr. Palmer was then twenty-two years of age, had 
just graduated (1830) from Yale College, was in poor 
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health and had come to New York to commence his theo- 
logical studies. In the meantime he took a position as 
teacher in a young ladies’ school, and in the home of the 
lady who kept the school he wrote the hymn. 
“There was not the slightest thought,” says Dr. Palmer, “of 
writing for another eye, least of all of writing a hymn for Christian 


worship. I wrote the stanzas with very tender emotion and penned 
the last line with tears.” 


Possibly his physical condition brought out the 
thought expressed in the opening lines of the fourth 
verse: 

“When ends life’s transient dream, 
When death’s cold, sullen stream 
Shall o’er me roll.” 


He put the manuscript in his pocketbook, and there 
it remained until 1832, when Lowell Mason and Thomas 
Hastings were compiling “Spiritual Songs for Social 
Worship.” One day in Boston, Mason, meeting Palmer 
on the street, asked him if he had not a poem for the new 
hymnal. Palmer thereupon brought out the hidden 
verses from his pocketbook and handed them to Mason, 
who.went into a store near by, copied the verses, and 
coming out, returned to Palmer his copy without a word 
of comment. In a few days Mason wrote the tune 
“Olivet,” and again meeting Palmer on the street, said: 

“Mr. Palmer, you may live many years and do many good 


things, but I believe you will be best known to posterity as the 
author of the hymn, ‘My Faith Looks up to Thee.’ ” 


Such were the simple beginnings of this great hymn, 
now known throughout the whole religious world. It has 
been translated into many languages, bringing peace and 
comfort to countless Christian hearts. 

The Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., born November 12, 
1808, at Little Compton, Rhode Island, acquired his 
early education at home, and at the age of thirteen went 
out into the world to gain a living as clerk in a dry goods 
store in Boston. His thoughts were turned towards reli- 
gion through attending the Park Street Congregational 
Church. He united with the church under the ministry 
of the Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight, D.D. 

After a three years’ course at Phillips Academy, And- 
over, he entered Yale College, graduating in 1830, going 
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thence to New York to prepare for the ministry, where he 
had a year of theological study. He returned to New 
Haven for a three years’ course in theology, and in 1835 
was ordained. His first pastorate was with the Central 
Congregational Church of Bath, Maine; here Dr. Palmer 
found leisure and inspiration to write some of his best 
hymns. In 1850 he was called to the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Albany, New York. 

He remained in Albany until 1865, and then removed 
to New York to become Corresponding Secretary of “The 
American Congregational Union,” continuing in this 
work until 1878, when he resigned to become the assist- 
ant minister of the Belleville Avenue Congregational 
Church of Newark, New Jersey, where he continued 
until his death March 29, 1887. “Thus he lived full of 
honors,” said Dr. Robinson, “labored with unusual suc- 
cess, and went to rest loved and wept by all.” 

During all the years of his active pastorates Dr. 
Palmer never ceased writing hymns, and he became one 
of America’s great hymn writers. 

The hymn “My Faith Looks Up to Thee” has always 
been sung to the tune “Olivet,’ composed in 1841 by 
Lowell Mason. 


(477) “Just as I Am, without One Plea” 


Charlotte Elliott, the author, was born March 18, 
1789, at Brighton, England; lived to the great age of 
eighty-two, and died September 22, 1871, at Brighton, a 
helpless sufferer, a confirmed invalid most of her life. 
“This fact appears in the title of her principal publica- 
tion, ‘The Invalid’s Hymn Book,’” published in 1836, to 
which Miss Elliott contributed one hundred and fifty 
hymns, including the present hymn, famous and dear to 
all lovers of hymnody. 

Miss Elliott’s hymn has a history, like everything else 
that is great in poetry and song. Dr. Robinson relates it 
in his “Annotations”: 


“The story has been told over and over, and yet it will never 
appear old, of the way in which this hymn of Miss Charlotte 
Elliott came to be written. In 1822 Dr. Caesar Malan, of Geneva, 
was visiting at the house of this young woman’s father. One eve- 
ning, as they sat conversing, he asked her if she thought herself 
to be an experimental Christian. Her health was failing then 
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rapidly, and she was harassed often with pain; the question made 
her petulant for the moment. She resented his searching and told 
him that religion was a matter which she did not wish to discuss. 
Dr. Malan replied, with his usual sweetness of manner, that he 
would not pursue the subject then if it displeased her, but he would 
pray that she might ‘give her heart to Christ, and become a useful 
worker for Him.’ Several days afterward the young lady apologized 
for her abrupt treatment of the minister, and confessed that his 
question and his parting remark had troubled her. ‘But I do not 
know how to find Christ,’ she said; ‘I want you to help me.’ 
‘Come to Him just as you are, said Dr. Malan. He little thought 
that one day that simple reply would be repeated in song by the 
whole Christian world. Further advice resulted in opening the 
young lady’s mind to spiritual light, and her life of devout activity 
and faith began. She possessed literary gifts, and having assumed 
the charge of ‘The Yearly Remembrancer’ on the death of its edi- 
tor, she inserted several original poems (without her name) in 
making up her first number. One of the poems was ‘Just as I 
Am,’ 1836. The words of Pastor Malan, realized in her own 
experience, were, of course, the writer’s inspiration. Beginning 
thus its public history in the columns of an unpretending religious 
magazine, the little anonymous hymn, with its sweet counsel to 
troubled minds, found its way into devout persons’ scrap-books, 
then into religious circles and chapel assemblies, and finally into 
the hymnals of ‘the Church Universal.’ ” 


Duffield tells how the hymn found its way to New 
York City: 

“A little street waif came to a city missionary and held up a 
torn and dirty piece of paper, on which this hymn was printed. 
‘Please, sir,’ said he, ‘father sent me to get a clean paper like that.’ 
The missionary learned that the child’s sister had loved to sing it, 
and that this copy had been found in her pocket after her death. 


The father wanted to obtain a clean set of the verses, that they 
might be framed.” 


The hymn is always sung in American churches to 
“Woodworth,” the second tune on the page of the “Pres- 
byterian Hymnal.” 

The tune was composed by William Batchelder 
Bradbury, a well known composer of church music; 
born October 6, 1816, in York, Maine. He went 
(1830) with his parents to Boston to begin his musical 
studies, including lessons on the organ, and in a few years 
was well known as an organist. He resided in New York 
(1840-1847) as teacher and composer, later going to 
Leipzig, where he continued his musical studies with 
Hauptmann and Moscheles. In the meantime Bradbury’s 
brother in America had organized a company for the 
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manufacture of pianos. William, on his return to New 
York, became a member of the firm, continuing in the 
business from 1854 to 1867. In all these years he con- 
tinued his work as a composer, and was one of three men 
(George’F. Root and Lowell Mason being the other two) 
who did so much in those days for church and secular 
music in America.. From 1841 to 1867 Bradbury edited 
about sixty collections of church and other vocal music, 
in which many of his compositions were included. The 
books were a welcome addition to choir libraries, espe- 
cially quartet choirs, and were a great success, the “Jubi- 
lee” (1858) having a sale of over two hundred thousand 
copies. 

William Batchelder Bradbury died January 7, 1868, 
in Montclair, New Jersey. 


George Frederick Root 


George Frederick Root’s life was given over en- 
tirely to the creation of a higher order of music for the 
people, and in this he followed the example of Lowell 
Mason, William B. Bradbury and Isaac Baker Wood- 
bury. 

Bs? composed many hymn tunes which were sung 
throughout the United States and England. Two were 
favorites: “Varina,” set to Dr. Watts’ ‘“There is a Land 
of Pure Delight,” and “The Shining Shore,” words by 
the blind poet, Fanny Crosby. One of Dr. Root’s tunes 
appears in our “Presbyterian Hymnal”—‘“Knocking, 
Knocking,” set to Hymn No. 734—“Knocking, Who is 
There?” Words by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

He also prepared two collections of music, “The 
Shawm” and “The Diapason,” which were of great ser- 
vice for church choirs. His songs, ‘““There’s Music in the 
Air” and “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” words by the 
poet Fanny Crosby, were sung throughout our whole land. 

His best known compositions were the war songs, 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom” (1861), sung to the words, 
“Yes We'll Rally Round the Flag,” “Just before the 
Battle, Mother” (1862), and “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 
(1864). Thirty war songs were composed by George F. 
Root (1861-1865). 
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Frank J. Metcalf in his “American Writers and Com- 
pilers of Sacred Music” tells the story of the song “The 
Vacant Chair’: 


“At the battle of Balls Bluff, October 21, 1861, Willie Grout, 
a second lieutenant in the Fifteenth Massachusetts Infantry, was 
killed. A friend of the family, Henry S. Washburn, wrote “The 
Vacant Chair,’ and when the latter was brought to the attention 
of Mr. Root he made a tune for it which became very popular both 
in the army and at home. The first line runs, ‘We shall meet, but 
we shall miss him.’ ”(*) : 


George Frederick Root was born August 30, 1820, at 
Sheffield, Massachusetts; studied music with George J. 
Webb in Boston and became Lowell Mason’s assistant in 
teaching in the public schools. He removed to New 
York in 1844, where he taught in “Rutger’s Female Insti- 
tute” and in the “New York Institution for the Blind.” 
In the latter institution he had as a pupil Fanny Crosby, 
who in later years wrote many verses which he set to 
music. | 

In 1850 he went to Paris to study, and on his return 
brought out (1852) his cantata, “The Flower Queen.” 
Another cantata, “The Haymakers,” met with great suc- 
cess. I recall a performance of the work under the direc- 
tion of the composer, Friday evening, November 17, 
1860, in Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, “assisted by a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen from ‘The Musical Union.’ ” 

In 1859 he removed to Chicago and acquired an in- 
terest in the music store and publishing house of Root & 
Cady, established by his brother, E. Towner Root; here 
many of the works of George F. Root were published. 
The business was destroyed by the fire of 1871, and in 
1872 the firm was dissolved. 

George Frederick Root and Mary Olive Wood- 
man, sister of Jonathan C. Woodman, the composer of 
the tune “State Street,” were married in August, 1845. 
They were blessed with a family of lovely children. I 
have known the two sons for many years, Frederick 
Woodman Root, a successful teacher of the voice, with 
whom I studied in other days, and Charles Towner Root, 
now living in New York, President of the Root News- 
paper Association. 


(+) By permission of the Abingdon Press, New York. 
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George Frederick Root was honored by the degree of 
Doctor of Music, conferred in 1881 by the University of 
Chicago. 

Frederick Woodman Root died November 6, 1916, in 
Chicago. Dr. George Frederick Root died August 6, 
1895, at his summer home on Bailey’s Island, off the coast 
of Maine. 


(480) “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every Nerve” 


The Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D., English poet and 
Non-conformist divine, wrote this hymn and a number of 
others which are justly admired. Thirteen, including 
this hymn, are found in our “Hymnal.” 

Dr. Doddridge was a voluminous writer both in 
poetry and prose. His principal works are ‘““The Family 
Expositor,” a commentary on the New Testament, and 
“The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul.” Dr. 
Breed says in his “History and Use of Hymns and Hymn 
Tunes”: 

“Dr. Doddridge is entitled to rank as one of the great English 
hymn writers, not because he has written any single hymn of the 
highest rank, but because he has written so many that have endured 


the test of time and are still eminently acceptable to the worshiping 
church.” 


The Rev. Philip Doddridge, D.D., was born June 26, 
1702, in London, of religious parents. His father was an 
oil merchant in London; his mother, the daughter of the 
Rey. John Bauman, a Lutheran minister, who had fled 
from Prague to escape religious persecution. 

Young Doddridge, while a child, received his early 
religious training from his mother, who taught him the 
history of the Old and New, Testaments, using for this 
purpose some old Dutch tiles with which a portion of 
the wall of the family sitting room was covered. 

In 1712 he attended the grammar school at Kingston- 
upon-Thames, and in 1715 was removed to a private 
school at St. Alban’s, where he came under the influence 
of the Rev. Samuel Clarke, a Presbyterian minister. 
Here he met the Duchess of Bedford, who was so much 
interested in the young man’s talents that she offered to 
pay his expenses either at Oxford or Cambridge, on the 
condition that he should enter the ministry of the Eng- 
lish Church. This offer young Doddridge declined. 
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In 1719 he studied for the ministry at a Non-conform- 
ist school. at Kibworth in Leicestershire, and later was 
appointed minister of the church in Kibworth. In 1729 
at a meeting of Non-conformist ministers, he was chosen 
to conduct the Academy at Market Harborough, and in 
the same year he accepted a call to the Independent 
Church at Northampton, continuing in the work twenty 
years. In addition to preaching to his congregation, he 
taught in the Theological Academy, where he trained 
some two hundred students in theology and philosophy. 
The work was intense, and under the constant strain his 
health gave way. Consumption set in, and he left Eng- 
land September 30, 1751, for Portugal, arriving at Lisbon 
in an exhausted condition; here bis death occurred Octo- 
ber 26. He was buried in the English Cemetery at 
Lisbon. 

The hymn “Awake, My Soul, Stretch Every Nerve,” 
belongs to the tune “Christmas,” arranged from a chorus 
by Handel. 


(S01) “Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss” 


Anne Steele is said to have written the hymn after the 
shadow of a great grief had fallen on her, when her 
betrothed, Mr. Ellsworth, was drowned while bathing in 
the river, the day before the wedding. Her heart was 
almost broken, but she remained true to his memory, and 
never married. 

Tender memories of the hymn come to my mind as I 
recall the “Village Choir” of my childhood. It was a 
hymn they loved to sing. How tenderly and sweetly the 
words came from their lips: 


“The blessings of Thy grace impart 
And make me live to Thee.” 


We were familiar with the name of Lowell Mason, 
composer of the tune “Naomi,” through other tunes he 
had composed, which were in use by the choir, but we 
had never heard of Anne Steele. Her name appeared 
in the tune book with that of Lowell Mason; that was all. 
It remained for the good men of later days, Benson, 
Breed, Robinson, Duffield and others, after years of re- 
search, to give us the benefit of their labors, in the in- 
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structive volumes now at hand affording complete data 
regarding the lives and work of our hymn and tune 
writers. 

Miss Anne Steele was the daughter of William Steele, 
a successful timber merchant, in Broughton, Hampshire, 
England, a small town midway between Salisbury and 
Winchester. Mr. Steele served also as pastor of the 
Baptist Church in the village. There is some uncertainty 
among writers as to the date of Anne Steele’s birth. Some 
say 1716; but Dr. Louis F. Benson is probably correct 
when he says she was born in May, 1717. 

Her whole life was passed in Broughton quietly, en- 
joying the society of her friends and in the exercise of her 
poetic talents. Miss Steele was an invalid much of her 
life, almost helpless and confined to her bed, through an 
injury to her hip when a child. She gave her time and 
thought to writing hymns. “Some of them,” says Dr. 
Charles S. Robinson, ‘are among the most prized by 
God’s people of every name.” 

The hymn “Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss” first 
appeared with other hymns in 1760 in London in two 
volumes, entitled, “Poems on Subjects Chiefly Devo- 
tional, by Theodosia,” the nom de plume under which 
she wished the “Poems” to appear. Samuel W. Duffield 
says, “She permitted her hymns to be published with the 
understanding that the profits from their sale should go 
to benevolent objects.” 

The “Poems by Theodosia,” so gentle, loving and 
tender, soon found their way to the hearts of religious 
people, and are now included in the hymnals of every 
denomination of Christians. 

Dr. John Rippon’s “Selection,” published in 1787, in- 
cluded a number of Miss Steele’s hymns and was often 
reprinted in the United States and thus extended her 
influence here. 

The people of Triaity Church in Boston decided to 
have a hymn book on different lines from the authorized 
Psalm Service. In 1808 they printed a book for their 
own use containing only one hundred and fifty-two 
hymns; fifty-nine of the hymns were by Miss Steele. Dr. 
Benson, speaking of this new hymnal in his “Studies of 
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Familiar Hymns,” quotes from the preface to the 
hymnal: 

“Tf we have extracted more copiously from Miss Steele than 
from any other writer, we have done no more than what we 
thought due to her poetical superiority, and to the ardent spirit of 
devotion which breathes in her compositions.” 


Dr. Benson adds: 


“Such a tribute from within the most exclusive of denomina- 
tions, and from another country than her own, reveals something 
of the great influence of Miss Steele’s hymns.” 

Miss Steele continued to live in the old home of her 
father, a quaint stone house, until after his death, and 
then she removed to her brother’s home in Broughton; 
here her death occurred in November, 1778. 

The tune “Naomi” was arranged by Lowell Mason in 
1836 from a song composed by Hans G. Nageli, born 
May 16, 1773, at Wetezikon, near Zurich. He was a 
music publisher at Wetezikon, and President of the 
“Swiss Association for the Cultivation of Music”; best 
known as a song composer. He died December 26, 1836, 
at Wetezikon. “It would seem a sacrilege to the Ameri- 
can churches,” says Samuel W. Duffield, “to sing the 
hymn. ‘Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss’ to any other 
tune than ‘Naomi.’ ” 


(S05) “How Firm a Foundation, Ye Saints 
of the Lord” 


In the “Presbyterian Hymnal” the authorship of the 
hymn is ascribed to “K” in Rippon’s “Selection.” Dr. 
John Rippon, pastor of a Baptist Church in London, pub- 
lished in 1787 a “Selection of Hymns from the Best 
Authors,” in which “How Firm a Foundation” appears 
as a new piece, with the signature “K” as author. In 
later editions of the book during Dr. Rippon’s life the 
signature “K” remained unchanged, but after his death 
an enlarged edition of the “Selection” was brought out, 
with the “K” changed to ‘‘Kirkham.” There was a hymn 
writer, “Kirkham,” who brought out in 1788 a selection 
of hymns, but he did not include the present hymn. 

Another solution of the puzzle was offered by Daniel 
Sedgwick, a second-hand bookseller in London, who sug- 
gested that “K” probably meant “George Keith,” a Lon- 
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don book dealer, son-in-law of Dr. Gill, who was said to 
have composed hymns based on his father-in-law’s ser- 
mons. Dr. Julian examined Mr. Sedgwick’s papers after 
his death, and ventured the opinion that George Keith 
was the author of the hymn. This opinion was accepted 
by many hymn writers, including Duffield in his “Eng- 
(ig Hymns” (1886) and Robinson in his “Annotations” 
893). : 

It was not until Dr. Louis F. Benson brought out 
(1903) his “Studies of Familiar Hymns” that it was 
definitely known who was the author of “How Firm a 
Foundation,” and this was largely through the efforts of 
two “thorough and indefatigable hymn chasers” (as 
Brown and Butterworth call them), Dr. John Julian and 
Rev. H. L. Hastings. These men, working independently 
of each other, found evidence indicating clearly that 
Robert Keene, a precentor in Dr. John Rippon’s church, 
was the author of the hymn and the composer of the tune 
“Geard,” to which the hymn was then sung. 

This great hymn has been “a stronghold sure” and “a 
tower of defense” in our Christian faith, affording com- 
fort, peace and courage to all human hearts. 

The hymn is now sung to the tune “Adeste Fideles,” 
No. 173 in the “Presbyterian Hymnal,” composed by 
Marco Portogallo and already noted in these records. 


(508) “Lead, Kindly Light, Amid the 
Encircling Gloom” 


Many people, on rising in church to sing this hymn, 
believe it was written by a Roman Catholic. In this 
thought they are mistaken. “Lead, Kindly Light” was 
not written by “Cardinal” Newman, as the editors of our 
“Hymnal” say; nor even by a Roman Catholic. The 
hymn was written by the Rev. John Henry Newman of 
the Church of England, twelve years before he embraced 
the Catholic faith, and forty years and more before Pope 
Leo XIII made him a cardinal. 

John Henry Newman was born February 21, 1801, in 
London, and, to use Dr. Benson’s words, “within the 
sound of Bow Bells’; the eldest son of the banker John 
Newman, of the firm of Ramsbottom, Newmau & Com- 
pany. His father possessed deep religious convictions, 
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and, as the son said later, “he brought me up to take great 
delight in reading the Bible.” The boy’s early education 
was acquired in a private school at Ealing, kept by Dr. 
Nicholas. His school days were characterized by dili- 
gence and good conduct, but also by a certain shyness and 
aloofness, he taking no part in the school games. He was 
a superstitious, imaginative boy, who would not venture 
out in the dark without making the sign of the cross. 

Newman entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 1816, 
and in 1818 won a scholarship of sixty pounds a year; but 
for this he would have been unable to remain at the Uni- 
versity, as in 1819 his father’s bank suspended payment. 
He was graduated from Trinity in 1820, in 1822 was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel College, and in 1824 was or- 
dained Curate of St. Clement’s, Oxford. 

In 1826 he became Tutor of Oriel, and the same year 
Richard Hurrell Froude, with whom he was afterward 
associated in starting ““The Oxford Movement,” “one of 
the acutest, cleverest and deepest men he ever met,” was 
elected Fellow of Oriel. In 1827 Newman was a preacher 
at Whitehall, and the year following, was appointed 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

During these years “Newman’s views were assuming 
a higher ecclesiastical tone.” In 1832 he had a serious 
difference with Hawkins, the Provost of the University, 
‘as to the religious nature of a tutorship,” and the situa- 
tion becoming acute, he resigned his post as tutor, and 
accompanied his friend Froude for a tour of Southern 
Europe. They visited Gibraltar, Malta, Sicily, Naples 
and Rome. In the Eternal City Newman made the ac- 
quaintance of Cardinal Wiseman, and after many earnest 
conferences with that eminent prelate Newman’s ten- 
dencies towards Romanism “fixed themselves as perma- 
nent principles in his mind.” While in Rome he wrote a 
volume of verses, “The Lyra Apostolica,” to show the low 
state of the English Church. 

Newman started for home alone in June, 1833, stop- 
ping in Sicily at Leonforte for three weeks, where he was 
seriously ill with malarial fever. He was at last able to 
“get off on an orange boat” bound for Marseilles, but was 
detained another week en route, by a calm. Then it was 
that Newman wrote this immortal poem, “Lead, Kindly 
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Light.” He was in great uncertainty: should he stay 
with the Church of England or should he go over to 
Rome? On his return to Oxford he heard Keble, on 
July 14, preach on the “Natural Apostasy,” a sermon 
which Newman afterwards regarded as the inauguration 
of the evangelical revival known as the “Oxford Move- 
ment.” In this work it was “Keble who inspired, Froude 
who gave the impetus, and Newman who took up the 
work.” This led ultimately to Newman’s withdrawal 
from the Church of England. In September, 1843, he 
preached his last Anglican sermon, and resigned the liv- 
ing of St. Mary’s. He was formally received into the 
Roman Catholic Church October 9, 1845, and in the fol- 
lowing year proceeded to Rome, where he was ordained 
priest and given the degree of D.D. by the Pope, Pius IX. 
Dr. Julian gives further data regarding Newman: 

“In 1848 he became Father Superior of the Oratory of St. 

Philip Neri at Birmingham; in 1854 Rector of the newly founded 

Roman Catholic University at Dublin and in 1858 he removed to 

the Edgbaston Oratory, Birmingham.” (*) 

He was created Cardinal May 12, 1879, by Pope Leo 
XIII. Cardinal John Henry Newman died August 11, 
1890, at the Oratory, in Birmingham. 

Space will not permit me to enumerate all the publi- 
cations of Dr. Newman. The works attracting the most 
attention are his “Apologia” (1864) and his “Collection 
of Poems” (1868), in which appeared “The Dream of 
Gerontius,” showing he possessed “inspiration and genu- 
ine power” as a poet. Sir Edward Elgar took “The 
Dream of Gerontius” as his text for an oratorio, and pro- 
duced it at the Birmingham Festival (1900). 

The tune “Lux Benigna,” written by Dr. Dykes 
(1867), as we have said of other great melodies, belongs 
to the words. Cardinal Newman said afterwards, “It 
was Dykes’ tune which made the popularity, not my 
verses.” 


(510) “He Leadeth Me; O Blessed Thought” 


“The Literary Digest,” August 13, 1927, speaks of a 
wonderful memorial to the Rev. Joseph H. Gilmore, au- 
thor of the hymn, by a gas company in Philadelphia: 


(1)From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used by 
permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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“A GAS COMPANY’S MEMORIAL TO A HYMN 


“Gas and religion are not commonly associated in the 
mind, and it is the more interesting, therefore, to read that the 
United Gas Improvement Company, a $100,000,000 corporation 
of Philadelphia, has been inspired to dedicate a tablet to a great 
hymn, ‘He Leadeth Me,’ written by the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Gil- 
more in 1862. The hymn was written in a house on the spot now 
occupied by the gas company’s new building at Broad and Arch 
Streets, and the tablet is placed on the Arch Street side. The in- 
formation that paved the way for the erection of the tablet, we 
read in “The Philadelphia Record,’ was given two years ago to an 
official of the gas company by the late Rev. Dr. John Gordon, a 
Baptist clergyman who was for many years an associate of the late 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell. Dr. Gordon pointed to a brown stone 
dwelling, adjoining the gas company’s building, and said: ‘The old 
dwelling has a remarkable history ; a wonderful hymn, “He Leadeth 
Me,” was written there.’ The building came down to make way 
for an annex to the gas building, but the officials decided that the 
historic spot should not be wiped from memory. 

“At the time the hymn was written, Dr. Gilmore was supply- 
ing for a couple of Sundays in the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. At the mid-week service, March 26, 1862, 
he was giving an exposition of ‘The Twenty-third Psalm,’ but got 
no further than the words, ‘He Leadeth Me,’ they impressed him 
so. After the meeting he went to the home of Deacon Wattson, 
and there penciled the hymn that was to become famous and to 
spread over the whole world.” 


He handed it to his wife, and his account of the inci- 
dent is repeated in “The Philadelphia Public Ledger”: 


“It occurred to her months afterward to send the hymn to 
‘The Watchman and Reflector,’ a paper published in Boston, where 
it was first printed. In that paper it attracted the attention of 
William B. Bradbury, who slightly modified the refrain and set 
the hymn to the music which has done so much to promote its popu- 
larity. As I wrote the hymn, the refrain consisted of only two 
lines. Mr. Bradbury added the other two. In other respects the 
hymn stands just as I wrote it in Deacon Wattson’s parlor, talking 
and writing at the same time. 

“I did not know until 1865 that my hymn had been set to 
music. I went to Rochester to preach as a candidate before the 
Second Baptist Church. Going into their chapel on the day that I 
reached the city, I took up a hymnal to see what they sang and 
opened it at my own hymn, ‘He Leadeth Me.’ I accepted it as an 
indication of divine guidance, and have no doubt I was right. 

“The hymn has been translated into many different languages, 
perhaps more than any other modern hymn, as it appeals especially 
to the wanderer and the outcast, and I have received many touch- 
ing testimonials to the comfort and help it has rendered God’s dear 
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children. It was to that end, I take it, that He put it into my mind 

and heart when, as it must be seen, I hadn’t the faintest conception 

of what I was doing.” 

The Rev. Joseph Henry Gilmore, D.D., was born 
April 29, 1834, in Boston. He entered Brown University 
in 1854, graduating in 1858. He then went to Newton 
Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 1861. 
Dr. Gilmore was ordained in 1862 as minister of a Bap- 
tist Church in Fisherville, New Hampshire, and in 1863 
and 1864 was secretary to his father, then Governor of 
New Hampshire. In 1865-1867 he was minister of the 
Second Baptist Church in Rochester, New York. In 
1868 he was appointed Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Rochester, a posi- 
tion he retained until his death in 1918. 

The tune “He Leadeth Me,” composed in 1863 by 
William B. Bradbury, has added much to the popular 
interest in the hymn. 


(512) “The King of Love My Shepherd Is” 


The hymn, a setting of the Twenty-third Psalm, was 
written in 1868 for “Hymns Ancient and Modern” by 
the Rev. Sir Henry Williams Baker, Bart., while Vicar 
at Monkland. Sir Henry, son of Sir Henry Loraine 
Baker, Second Baronet and Vice-Admiral of the Royal 
Navy, was born May 27, 1821, in London. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating in 1844. 
A writer says of Sir Henry: 

“In common with Lyte, if a subject presented itself to his 
mind, with startling contrast of lights and shadows, he invariably 
sought shelter in the shadows.” 

» This hymn, for which Harry Rowe Shelley wrote a 
lovely anthem, will be long remembered by choirs in 
America. The closing lines of the third verse were the 
last words Sir Henry uttered on his death bed, February 


\ 12, 1877: 
“And on his shoulder gently laid 


And home, rejoicing, brought me.” 


Dr. Dykes, composer of the tune “Dominus Regit 


| Me,” to which the hymn “The King of Love my Shep- 


| 


herd Is” belongs, was one of the editors of “Hyians An- 
cient and Modern,” which appeared in 1860. ‘To this 
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volume he published an “Appendix” in 1868, and it was 
in this “Appendix” that the hymn “The King of Love” 
appeared. 

Dr. John Bacchus Dykes died January 22, 1876, and 
at the funeral service on January 28, in St. Oswald’s 
Vicarage, Durham, the hymn “The King of Love My 
Shepherd Is” was sung to Dr. Dykes’ tune, ‘Dominus 
Regit Me.” 


(524) “My God, I Thank Thee, Who hast Made” 


Adelaide Anne Procter, author of the hymn, was 
born, reared and passed her whole life in a home with 
literary surroundings. It is not strange that at an early 
age her thoughts were turned towards literature and 
poetry. 

Her father, Bryan Waller Procter, English poet and 
author, known to the reading public as “Barry Corn- 
wall,” was born in 1757 at Leeds; came to London while 
quite a young man to study law, but literature occupied 
his time and thoughts. He was soon introduced to the 
circle of Leigh Hunt, Charles Lamb, and other literary 
celebrities, to whose influence may be traced his poetical 
productiveness of the next few years. His “Dramatic 
Scenes” (1819), the poems “Marian Colonna” (1820), 
“A Sicilian Story” (1821), and the “Flood in Thessaly” 
(1823) are among his important works. His tragedy 
“Mirandola” was produced in January, 1821, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, with Charles Kemble in the leading role 
of “Guido.” Another important work was his “Life of 
Edmund Kean,” published in 1835, in London. Bryan 
Waller Procter married in 1824 Miss Skepper, a step- 
daughter of Basil Montague. Procter’s death occurred« 
October 5, 1874. 

"Adelaide Anne Procter, the eldest in the family of five 
children, the “Golden-tressed Adelaide,” of one of her 
father’s best poems, was born October 30, 1825, at their 
home in Bedford Square, London. Early in life she 
showed a fondness for poetry; living in such a home, it is 
not surprising that she developed a poetical taste. Fran- 
cis A. Kemble wrote in 1832 (“Records of a Girlhood”) : 
“Mrs. Procter talked to me a great deal about her little 
daughter Adelaide, who must be a wonderful creature,” 
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N. P. Willis described her as: “A beautiful girl, deli- 
cate, gentle and pensive, looking as if she knew she was a 
poet’s child.” 

Miss Procter began to contribute verses to “House- 
hold Words” in 1853, but under the name of Mary Ber- 
wick, in order that the editor, Charles Dickens, might 
not be prejudiced in her favor through his friendship for 
her father. 

In December, 1854, Dickens recommended the Proc- 
ters to read a poem in the Christmas number of “House- 
hold Words” by “Mary Berwick.” The following day 
Adelaide confessed to the family, much to their delight, 
that she was ‘““Mary Berwick” and author of the poem. 

. Miss Procter’s poems were published in 1858 in her 
“Legends and Lyrics,” and were so popular that the work 
ran through a number of editions in the next few years. 
Among the best of her poems are “The Angel’s Song,” 
“The Legend of Bergenz,” and “The Legend of Pro- 
vence.” Her song, “The Lost Chord,” for which Sir 
Arthur Sullivan composed the music, met with a phe- 
nomenal success; thousands of copies were sold in Eng- 
land and America. The song first appeared as a solo, but 
became so popular that it was soon arranged for men’s 
voices and mixed voices. The first verse of “The Lost 
Chord” may interest present-day readers: 


“Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 

And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 

I know not what I was playing 
Or what I was dreaming then, 

«€ But I struck one chord of music, 

Like the sound of a great Amen.” 


In 1877 the demand for Miss Procter’s poems in Eng- 
land exceeded that of any other writer except Tennyson. 

In 1851 Miss Procter with her two sisters became con- 
verts to the Roman Catholic Church. “She was sincerely 
devout,” says Dr. Duffield, “and her zeal outran all pru- 
dence and disregarded times and seasons, health and 
weather.” . 

The present hymn, ‘“My God, I Thank Thee, Who 
hast Made,” is sung to the tune “Wentworth,” composed 
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in 1876 by Frederick C. Maker, an English organist and 
composer at Bristol, and for many years organist of the 
Redland Park Congregational Church in Bristol; author 
of a number of anthems and hymn tunes. 

Adelaide Anne Procter died February 2, 1864, in 
London. 

Charles Dickens was an old friend of the Procters, 
and after the death of the daughter, he wrote a tribute to 
Miss Procter which appeared in “The Atlantic 
Monthly,” December, 1865. I am indebted to H. M. 
Lydenberg of the New York Public Library for a copy 
of Charles Dickens’ article. A few extracts will be of 
interest: 


“In the spring of the year 1853, I observed, as conductor of the 
weekly journal ‘Household Words,’ a short poem among the prof- 
fered contributions, very different, as I thought, from the shoal of 
verses perpetually setting through the office of such a periodical, and 
possessing much more merit. Its authoress was quite unknown to 
me. She was one Miss. Mary Berwick, whom I had never heard 
of; and she was to be addressed by letter, if addressed at all, at a 
circulating library in the western district of London. Through this 
channel Miss Berwick was informed that her poem was accepted, 
and was invited to send another. She complied, and became a regu- 
lar and frequent contributor. Many letters passed between the 
Journal and Miss Berwick, but Miss Berwick herself was never 
seen. 

“This went on until December, 1854, when the Christmas 
number, entitled ‘The Seven Poor Travelers,’ was sent to press. 
Happening to be going to dine that day with an old and dear friend, 
distinguished in literature as ‘Barry Cornwall,’ I took with me an 
early proof of that number, and remarked, as I laid it on the draw- 
ing-room table, that it contained a very pretty poem, written by a 
certain Miss Berwick. Next day brought me the disclosure that I 
had so spoken of the poem to the mother of its writer, in its writ- 
er’s presence; that I had no such correspondent in existence as Missy 
Berwick; and that the name had been assumed by Barry Corn- 
wall’s eldest daughter, Miss Adelaide Anne Procter. 

“The anecdote I have here noted down, besides serving to ex- 
plain why the parents of the late Miss Procter have looked to me 
for these poor words of remembrance of their lamented child, 
strikingly illustrates the honesty, independence, and quiet dignity 
of the lady’s character. I had been honored with her father’s 
friendship when I was myself a young aspirant; and she had said 
at home, ‘If I send him, in my own name, verses that he does not 
honestly like, either it will be very painful to him to return them, 
or he will print them for papa’s sake, and not for their own. So 
I have made up my mind to take my chance fairly with the un- 
known volunteers.’ ” 
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(525) “Sometimes a Light Surprises” 


The hymn was written in 1779 by William Cowper 
and appeared as Number 48 in Book Three of the “Olney 
Hymns,”-a collection prepared by Cowper in conjunction 
with the Rev. John Newton, Cowper contributing sev- 
enty-eight of the hymns, including the present selection. 

The tune “Bentley”? was composed in 1867 by John 
Pyke Hullah, composer and teacher, but best known for 
his work in the popular instruction of the people in vocal 
music. 


Hullah, born June 27, 1812, in Worcester, came to 
London at an early age and began the study of music in 
1829 under William Horsley. He entered the Royal 
Academy of Music in 1832, and became known as a com- 
poser by his opera “The Village Coquettes,” text by 
Charles Dickens, produced December 5, 1836, at St. 
James’ Theatre. Other works followed, and ‘then Mr. 
Hullah turned his attention,” says Sir George Grove, “‘to 
that which subsequently became the business of his life— 
popular education in vocal music.” 


Early in 1839 he visited Paris to study the methods 
employed by Wilhelm, who was Director-General of 
Music in the public schools of that city. On his return to 
London Hullah opened in 1841 a similar school in Exeter 
Hall for the instruction of “schoolmasters of day and 
Sunday schools in vocal music,” which met with extra- 
ordinary success. Country professors, schoolmasters and 
the general public flocked to London to get this instruc- 
tion; soon a new hall was needed. Hullah’s friends 
and supporters met the need by building St. Martin’s 
Hall, near Long Acre, the dedication taking place Febru- 
ary 11, 1850. Here the work was successfully carried on 
by Hullah until the building was destroyed by fire, 
August 28, 1860, “a blow from which Hullah was long 
in recovering. He had risked his all in the maintenance 
of the building, and had to begin the world over.” So 
great was the interest shown by the people in “Wilhelm’s 
method” of teaching vocal music as presented by Hullah 
from 1840 to 1860, that 25,000 people are saic to have 
passed through his classes. 
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(550) “Peace, Perfect Peace, in This Dark 
World of Sin” 


The hymn was written by the Rev. Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, D.D., born January 25, 1825, at Islington, 
England. His father, the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, was 
rector of Walton. The son was graduated at Cambridge 
in 1847, took Holy Orders in the Church of England in 
1848 and became curate of Bannington, Norfolk, and 
later of Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells. In 1852 he be- 
came Rector of Hinton Martell and in 1858 was appointed 
Dean of Gloucester and in the same year, Bishop of 
Exeter; 

His first work was a volume of “Poems,” published in 
1848, followed successively by twelve more volumes, the 
most important being the poem “Yesterday, Today and 
Forever,” which appeared in 1867, followed by the 
“Spirit of Life” in 1868. 

“Rev. S. Bickersteth, Vicar of Leeds, a son of the author, fur- 
nished Dr. Julian with the following interesting account of the 
origin of this hymn: 

““This hymn was written by Bishop Edward Henry Bicker- 
steth while he was spending his summer holiday in Harrogate in 
the year 1875. On a Sunday morning in August the Vicar of 
Harrogate, Canon Gibbon, happened to preach from the text, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
Thee,” and alluded to the fact that in the Hebrew the words are 
“peace, peace,” twice repeated and happily rendered in the 1611 
translation by the phrase “perfect peace.” ‘This sermon set my 
father’s mind working on the subject. He always found it easiest 
to express in verse whatever subject was uppermost in his mind, 
so that when on the afternoon of that Sunday he visited an aged 
and dying relative, Archdeacon Hill, of Liverpool, and found him 
somewhat troubled in mind, it was natural to him to express in 
verse the spiritual comfort which he desired to convey. ‘Taking up 
a sheet of paper, he then and there wrote down the hymn just ex- 
actly as it now stands, and read it to this dying Christian.’ a) 


Dr. Julian says of Bishop Bickersteth: 


“His thoughts are usually with the individual, and not with 
the mass; with the single soul and his God and not with a vast 
multitude bowed in adoration before the Almighty.” (?) 


Bishop Bickersteth died May 6, 1906. 


(4) From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Nutter 
and Tillett. Copyright 1911; used by permission of the Methodist Book 
Concern. 

(7) From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used by 
permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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The history of the tune “Pax Tecum,” which is al- 
ways used in American hymnals with the hymn “Peace, 
Perfect Peace,” is told by Silas H. Paine in his “Stories 
of the Great Hymns of the Church.” It was composed by 
the Rev. G. T. Caldbeck in 1876, who ‘“‘was for many 
years a missionary in China. While there he became 
greatly impressed by the beauty of the hymn written by 
the Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, ‘Peace, Perfect Peace,’ and 
although unskilled in music, he wrote for it a tune and 
sent it to England to the author of the hymn.” ‘The tune 
“Pax Tecum” was then revised by Charles Vincent, an 
English organist and composer. 


(560) “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling” 


This hymn, written by the Rev. Charles Wesley in 
1747, has experienced some changes at the hands of 
modern editors. The second verse, ‘Breathe, O breathe 
Thy loving spirit,” is omitted in “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern” and other English hymnals. In the second line 
of the fourth verse Wesley wrote “pure and sinless’’; this 
is much smoother than “pure and spotless,” as it appears 
in many modern hymnals. 

I have never quite understood the method of poets 
and composers in their work. We read that Handel com- 
posed “The Messiah” in two weeks, and that Lord Byron 
wrote “The Prisoner of Chillon” in a few days at Ouchy, 
in Switzerland. But when and how did King David find 
time and leisure amidst the distractions of court and 
palace life and the cares of his multitudinous household 
to write his immortal “Psalms”? ‘Today we would call 
a man capable of doing such work a genius, one who is 
inspired of God with an infinite capacity for taking pains 
and with the disposition to work at all times and under 
any circumstances. Such were King David, Handel and 
Lord Byron. 

Silas H. Paine in his “Stories of the Great Hymns of 
the Church” tells us of another poet and genius, the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, and his method of work: 


“We are apt to think of a poet doing his work in some quiet 
room, with books, and pictures, and statuary, and flowers perhaps, 
about him, and this hymn seems just one of the sort io be com- 
posed amid such surroundings; but there is no probability that it 
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was written under any such circumstances. Charles Wesley was 
for a great part of his life a traveling preacher, going from village 
to village, now preaching in some Methodist home to the family 
and neighbors, and again in some churchyard, with a tombstone 
for his platform. His traveling was done on horseback, and he 
carried little cards in his pocket, on which he used to write hymns 
in shorthand as he jogged along the road, he and his horse. ‘Then, 
when on his journey he would reach an inn, he would rush in and 
ask for pen and ink, and would write out the hymn he had com- 
posed, and mounting his horse, ride on again. Once he wrote in his 
journal, ‘Near Ripley my horse threw and fell upon me. My com- 
panion thought I had broken my neck; but my leg only was bruised, 
my hand sprained, and head stunned, which spoiled my making 
hymns ‘till the next day.’ ” 


Wesley’s hymn is sung by American choirs to the tune 
“Beecher,” composed by John Zundel and named after 
Brooklyn’s famous preacher, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. H.M. Lydenberg, Reference Librarian of the 
New York Public Library, has furnished me some data 
regarding John Zundel: 


“John Zundel was born in Stuttgart, 1815, organist at Wurt- 
emburg, pupil of Molique (violin) and Rinck; from 1840 in Petro- 
grad, removing in 1847 to New York, where he became prominent 
as teacher and player; in 1850-55, 1858-65, 1867-78, at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. Died at Cannstatt in 1882.” 


Stephen M. Griswold, in his “Sixty Years with Plym- 
outh Church,” 1907, says: 


“There have been more famous musicians engaged for Plym- 
outh Church Choir during the past fifty years than in any other 
church in this country, if not in the world. Among the names I 
may mention are Zundel, Burnett, Stebbins, Wheeler, Thursby, 
Toedt, Sterling, Damrosch, Werrenrath, Camp, and many others. 
Of them all probably John Zundel came the nearest to Mr. Beech- 
er’s ideal. He entered heartily into all the preacher’s ideas and 
feelings and seemed to understand just how to interpret him in 
music; Mr. Beecher used to say that he inspired his sermons.” 


Dr. McAfee often attended the services in Plymouth 
Church: 


““Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,’” he says, “was Beecher’s 
favorite hymn, for which there was no tune which he could get the 
people to sing without the music. Zundel wrote his simple and 
effective melody, so that the air would be clear and everybody 
could make up ‘parts.’ It is amazing how a congregation disre- 
gards the harmonizing given in our ‘Hymnal’ and sings it simply. 
There was no choir in Beecher’s day, only the organist and pre- 
centor.” 
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Another tune, “Love Divine,” by Sir John Stainer, is 
listed in the “Presbyterian Hymnal.” The tune is found 
in “Hymns Ancient and Modern” and other English 
hymnals. Sir John Stainer was a noted English organist 
and composer: organist at St. Paul’s in London from 
1872 to 1888. His best work, “The Daughter of Jairus,” 
contains another setting of the hymn “Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling” as a duet for soprano and tenor solo 
voices, which is very effective and is well known among 
choirs in America. He was appointed Professor of Music 
at Oxford in 1889; died suddenly, March 31, 1901, at the 
Hotel de l'Europe in Verona, Italy. I was at this hotel 
in 1903, and find this note in my diary: 

“September 15, ‘Hotel de l'Europe’: porter of the hotel told 
me of the death of Sir John Stainer. He was coming from the 


dining room when the summons came, dropped into a chair in 
the hall and quietly passed away.” 


(566) “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned” 


The Rev. Samuel Stennett, D.D., author of the hymn, 
was born in 1727 in Exeter, England. His ancestors for 
several generations had been Baptist ministers—earnest, 
devoted servants of God. 

His father became the pastor in 1737 of the Baptist 
Church in Little Wild Street, London, and was succeeded 
by his son in 1758, who held the pastorate until his death. 
King’s College, Aberdeen, conferred on him in 1763 the 
degree of D.D. 

Dr. Stennett was one of the most influential of the 
Dissenting clergymen, a confidant of many of the noted 
statesmen of that day, and “the friend of the reigning 
King George III.” John Howard, the philanthropist, 
was a member of his church, and an intimate friend. 

The hymn “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned” be- 
longs to the tune “Ortonville,” composed in 1837 by Dr. 
Thomas Hastings. 

Dr. Stennett died August 24, 1795, in London. 


(589) “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing” 


“For a long while,” says Dr. Charles Seymour Robin- 
son in his “Annotations,” “the hymn was attributed to 
Selina, Countess of Huntington.” But later research by 
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hymn writers shows that Robert Robinson wrote the 
hymn in 1758. 

Robert Robinson was born of lowly parentage, Sep- 
tember 27, 1735, at Swaffham in Norfolk. When he was 
eight years old his parents moved to Scarning in the 
same county. Here the father died, leaving the widowed 
mother in sore straits. She was a godly woman and far 
above her circumstances, whose ambition was that her son 
should become a clergyman in the Church of England. 
But poverty prevented, so the boy was apprenticed at the 
age of fourteen to a barber in London who often repri- 
manded his assistant for giving too much time to his 
books and too little to his business. 

Robinson’s thoughts were not turned to religious mat- 
ters until he heard George Whitefield, the great evangel- 
ist, in a searching sermon on ‘The wrath to come.” For 
nearly three years Robinson walked in “darkness and in 
fear,” but in his twentieth year found “peace in believ- 
ing.” He remained in London until 1758, attending as- 
siduously on the ministry of Gill, Wesley and others. 

“Early in this year” (1758), says Dr. Julian, “Robinson was 
invited as a Calvinist Methodist to the oversight of a chapel at 

Mildenhall in Norfolk. Thence he removed to Norwich, where 

he was settled over an Independent congregation. 

“In 1759 (after his marriage) he accepted a call to a Baptist 

church in Cambridge and preached his first sermon January 8, 

1759, having been previously baptized by immersion. The ‘call’ 

was simply ‘to supply the pulpit,’ but he won such regard and 

popularity that the congregation again and again requested him to 
accept the full pastoral charge. This he acceded to in 1761 after 
persuading the people to ‘open communion.’ ’’(*) 

It was a college town, and such towns are usually hard 
towards preachers, demanding brains and good judgment 
from those who occupy their pulpits. Robinson was poor, 
and his church was poor, but in a few years he had a good 
chapel and a large congregation. 

Robinson looked on liberty with almost a morbid de- 
votion. Religion, according to his views, was far in ad- 
vance of the times, and thus he became in turn Episcopa- 
lian, Methodist, Baptist, Independent, and, according to 
one biographer, Unitarian—although Robinson’s ser- 
mons do not sustain this latter statement. 


(1) From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used by 
permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England. 
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His literary work began in 1770, and from that time 
until his death he wrote extensively on many religious 
subjects. Dr. Julian gives a complete list of Robinson’s 
works. A few may be noted: 

’ “A Plea for the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ in a Pastoral 

Letter to a Congregation of Protestant Dissenters in Cambridge.” 


1776. 

: rhe History and Mystery of Good Friday.” (1777.) 

“A History of Baptism and Baptists.” (1790.) - 

As to the number of hymns written by Dr. Robert 
Robinson— 

“There seems to have been a confusion,” says Dr. Duffield in 
his “English Hymns.” ‘Some say ‘eleven,’ but as these were ‘com- 
posed for a fast day’ it is probable that the mistake has occurred of 
taking ‘II hymns’ as if this meant ‘eleven hymns.’ ” 

He is known to have written but two hymns: 

“Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing” and “Mighty God! 
While Angels Bless Thee,” No. 141 in our “Hymnal.” 

Dr. Robert Robinson always expressed the wish that 
he might die “softly, suddenly and alone.” 

“This was accomplished, for he died during the night, at the 
residence of Dr. Priestly in Birmingham. He was found lifeless 
in his bed on the morning of June 9, 1790.” 

There is much uncertainty among hymnologists re- 
garding the composer of the tune “Nettleton,” which has 
always been sung to Robinson’s hymn, ‘Come, Thou 
Fount of Every Blessing.” 

The Rev. Asahel Nettleton was a Congregational 
minister; not a musician at all. He spent his whole life 
in evangelistic work, holding revival services in western 
Massachusetts and New York. In 1824 he prepared a 
collection of hymns for his revival work, called “Village 
Hymns,” including Robinson’s ‘Come, Thou Fount of 
Every Blessing”; but there were no tunes to any of the 
hymns. Nettleton stated in the preface to “Village 
Hymns” that a smal! collection of tunes called “Zion’s 
Harp” was designated to accompany the volume. 

Frank J. Metcalf clears the situation, showing that 
the Rev. Asahel Nettleton was not the composer of the 
tune, as our “Presbyterian Hymnal” and other hymnals 
state, but that John Wyeth composed the tune— 

“««Fallelujah”—that’s the title of Wyeth’s “Nettleton”—in 
Part IT of his “Repository” (1813).’ Thus wrote a correspondent 
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whom I had asked to look up this tune. The hymn that is usually 
set to it is the well known one by Robert Robinson: ‘Come, Thou 
Fount of Every Blessing.’ As originally written the tune was in 
the key of F, and in common time, and there was a refrain, ‘Halle- 
lujah! Hallelujah! We are on our journey home.’ It was this re- 
frain that gave it the name. I have not been able to discover when 
it was rearranged and given the name of ‘Nettleton.’ About half 
of the modern hymn books attribute it to Asahel Nettleton, while 
the others give it to John Wyeth.” 


Metcalf adds: 


“The tune ‘Nettleton’ is not in ‘Zion’s Harp’ and it is the only 
tune attributed to Asahel Nettleton; but I can find no evidence 
that he had anything to do with it except the name, and that is 
by no means convincing.” (+) 


John Wyeth, musician and publisher, was born March 
31, 1770, in Cambridge, Massachusetts, of English de- 
scent, his ancestors having come from England in 1645. 
In 1792 he went to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and there 
purchased a newspaper which he carried on successfully 
for a number of years. He established a book store and 
publishing house. His important work, “A Repository of 
Sacred Music,” was first issued in 1810. He died Janu- 
ary 23, 1858, in Philadelphia. 

Another tune is named for the hymn in the “Presby- 
terian Hymnal” and “In Excelsis,” “Trust,” arranged 
from Mendelssohn. The hymn has been too long asso- 
ciated with “Nettleton” to change now. 


(590) “Rise, My Soul, and Stretch Thy Wings” 


The hymn was written in 1742 by the Rev. Robert 
Seagrave, born November 22, 1693, at Twyford, Leices- 
tershire, England. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, graduating in 1714. Soon after taking Holy 
Orders in 1715, he showed a distaste for the clergy of the 
English Church—for not taking a greater interest in their 
work—and published a number of pamphlets on the sub- 
ject. Seagrave accordingly withdrew entirely from the 
Church of England and became interested in the move- 
ment then in progress under Wesley and Whitefield. In 
1739 Seagrave was appointed lecturer at the Sunday 
evening services in Lorimer’s Hall, London. In 1741 he 

(1) From the “American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music,” by 


Frank J. Metcalf. Copyright by Frank J. Metcalf, 1925; used by permission of 
the Abingdon Press. 
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met Whitefield and became one of his valued co-workers. 
When the Tabernacle was erected in Moorfields near 
Lorimer’s Hall Seagrave preached there also, continuing 
in the work until 1750. “And even in old age,” says 
Duffield in his “English Hymns,” “it would seem that 
he brought forth fruit” and was “flourishing,” “for he 
was in active pulpit service beyond his sixty-sixth year.” 

The date of his death is not definitely known; it was 
probably about 1755. 

Robert Seagrave is best known by his hymn book, 
“Hymns for Christian Worship,” published in 1742 for 
the use of his congregation while preaching in Lorimer’s 
Hall, London. To this book he contributed fifty hymns, 
one of which is the hymn, “Rise, My Soul, and Stretch 
Thy Wings,” which bore the title “The Better Portion.” 

Brown and Butterworth, in “The Story of the Hymns 
and Tunes,” say: 

“There is not a hymn of Charles Wesley’s in use on the same 
subject equal to the one immortal hymn of Seagrave.” 


The tune “Amsterdam” was composed in 1742 by 
James Nares, born in 1715 at Stanwell, Middlesex. He 
was a chorister in the Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates 
and Dr. Croft, and afterwards with Dr. Pepusch. In 
1734 Nares was appointed organist of York Minster. He 
succeeded Dr. Greene in 1756 as organist to the Chapel 
Royal, and in the same year was made Doctor of Music 
at Cambridge. In 1757 he was appointed Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, resigning in 1780. 

Dr. James Nares died February 10, 1783, and was 
buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Among his im- 
portant works may be noted, “The Royal Pastoral, a Dra- 
matic Ode” (1767), “Collection of Catches, Canons and 
Glees” (1780), “I'wenty Anthems” (1778) and “Six 
Organ Fugues,” “A Morning and Evening Service and 
Six Anthems” (1788), besides many other works for the 
church, including anthems and hymn tunes. 


(594) “Forward! Be Our Watchword” 


The hymn was written by Dean Alford as-a proces- 
sional for the “Tenth Festival of Parochial Choirs of the 
Canterbury Diocesan Union,” held June 6, 1871, in 
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Canterbury Cathedral. “It was constructed,” says Dr. 
Robinson, ‘“‘with eight double stanzas, each followed by 
a brilliant chorus of four lines.” 

The tune “Forward,” admirably adapted for a pro- 
cessional, was written by Henry Smart, organist and com- 
poser, and one of the best of England’s hymn tune writers. 
Henry Smart, born October 26, 1813, came of a musical 
family; his father, Henry, born in 1778, having been a 
noted London violinist, conductor of the orchestra (1812- 
1821) at the Drury Lane Theatre, and a member of the 
Philharmonic Society. 

His uncle, Sir George Smart, born in 1776, was, as a 
boy, chorister of the Chapel Royal; he studied composi- 
tion under Dr. Arnold, was organist in 1791 of St. James’ 
Chapel, Hampstead Road, and was knighted in 1811 by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It was in the house 
of Sir George Smart that Carl Maria Von Weber died in 
1826 when he came to London to bring out his opera 
ee Sir George died February 23, 1867, in Lon- 

on. 

Henry Smart, composer of the tune “Forward,” be- 
gan life in a solicitor’s office in London; but the law did 
not interest him. He had rare musical qualities which 
were developed under the guidance of experienced mas- 
ters, though he was, to a great extent, self-taught. His 
first organ appointment was in 1831 at the parish church 
of Blackburn, Lancashire, which he retained until 1836, 
and then removed to London as organist of St. Philip’s 
Church, continuing there until 1844, when he was ap- 
pointed to the organ of St. Luke’s, Old Street, remaining 
there until 1864, when he became organist of St. Pancras, 
Euston Road. Henry Smart showed rare abilities at the 
organ. He was an excellent accompanist in the service, 
with remarkable gifts in extemporization, and was a volu- 
minous composer of works for the organ. He brought 
out other important works: an opera, “Bertha,” produced 
in 1855 at “The Haymarket”; a cantata, “The Bride of 
Dunkerron,” composed in 1864 for the Birmingham Fes- 
tival; and two cantatas for women’s voices, “King Rene’s 
Daughter” and “The Fisher Maidens.” His cantata 
‘‘Jacob” was produced at the Glasgow Festival, Novem- 


ber 10, 1873. 
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For many years Smart’s eyesight had been failing, 
and about 1864 he became too blind to write, and from 
that date all his compositions were committed to paper 
through the laborious, disheartening process of dictation. 

The name of Henry Smart is a household word with 
American choirs and singing societies, through his part- 
songs, anthems and hymn tunes. Our choirs love to sing 
his music, rich in solo and concerted work, and the people 
listen eagerly. 

In June, 1879, he received a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year from the British Government, but did not 
live long to enjoy it; his death occurred July 6, 1879, in 
London. 


(600) “Behold What Wondrous Grace” 


The hymn was written by Isaac Watts in 1707 when 
he was minister of the Independent Chapel in Mark 
Lane, London, and is known as No. 64 in “Book One” 
of his “Hymns.” 

Frederick Palmer brought out in 1925 a work en- 
titled “Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs” with a most in- 
structive, entertaining review of the life of Isaac Watts 
and his beautiful hymns. 

A few extracts from Dr. Palmer’s book will interest 
lovers of hymnody: 

“It was the need for songs better adapted to public worship 
that led Watts to writing, and it was he who constructed the bridge 
between the metrical versions of the Psalms and the ampler 
hymnody of our day. 

“Te was the first to recognize that children had poetic rights 
and to give them a place in literature. 

“Watts had a profound interest in their education, especially 
their education in religion.” 


Dr. Palmer concludes his review with this tribute to 
the “Father of English Hymnody”’: 


“One cannot claim for Watts a place in the first rank of poets. 
He only occasionally steps into the second rank. He is not likely 
to be among those whom we take down from our shelves to read 
in the half-hour when we crave to have the drab dullness of ordi- 
nary life gilded with an inspiring glow. Yet when we take his 
hand, he may lead us into the domain of the Eternal, and as we 
behold him kneeling there in joy and awe, we become aware that 
we are in the presence of God. He was the first Englishman who 
set the Gospel to music, and in his special field of song he has never 
been surpassed.” 
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The tune “Leighton,” with which the hymn “Behold 
What Wondrous Grace” has long been associated by 
American choirs, was composed in 1849 by Henry Weli- 
ington Greatorex while organist of Calvary Episcopal 
Church in New York City. The tune first appeared in 
Greatorex’s “Collection of Church Music,” Boston 
(1851). 


(601) “Nearer, My God, to Thee” 


This is one of the great hymns in our Christian faith. 
It was written in 1840 by Sarah Flower Adams, and 
after years of constant service is still loved by choir and 
congregation. 

There is a romantic story connected with the court- 
ship and marriage of Sarah Flower’s parents. Her father, 
Benjamin Flower, when a young man, was a traveling 
salesman on the Continent, and there became imbued 
with French Republican ideas, and in 1792 published a 
book with some reflections on Great Britain. On his re- 
turn to England he was selected editor of “The Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer,” and wrote some articles censuring 
the political conduct of the Bishop of Llandaff. For this 
Mr. Flower was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
Newgate, with a fine of one hundred pounds. 

While in prison he was visited by a number of sym- 
pathizing ladies, among them Miss Eliza Gould, to 
whom he became strongly attached. Shortly after his 
release from prison Benjamin Flower and Eliza Gould 
were married. 

They began their married life at Harlow in Essex, 
England, where Flower engaged in the printing business. 
Here Sarah Flower was born, February 22, 1805. 

In 1834 Sarah Flower married William Bridges 
Adams, a civil engineer of scientific attainments, and 
with some repute as a writer. They made their home in 
St. John’s Wood, London. 

Soon after her marriage Mrs. Adams thought seri- 
ously of becoming an actress. Dr. Louis F. Benson, in 
his “Studies of Familiar Hymns,” says of this period in 
her life: 


“Sarah Flower had the dramatic interest, and from childhood 
cherished the ambition of adopting the stage as a profession. She 
idealized the stage as an ally of the pulpit, and held that the life 
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of an actress should be as high and noble as the great thoughts and 
actions she was called upon to express.” 


_ With the approval of Mr. Adams she prepared for a 
dramatic career, and made her first appearance in 1837 
at the Richmond Theatre as ‘““‘Lady Macbeth.” She was 
well received, and soon secured an engagement at the 
Bath Theatre. But the strain of rehearsals and public 
performances was so intense that her health gave way, 
and a serious illness followed. This ended all thought 
of a dramatic career. 

Mrs. Adams now devoted herself to literary work, 
writing much for “The Monthly Repertory.” In 1841 
she brought out “Vivia Perpetua—a Dramatic Poem”— 
an ambitious work full of intense feeling, quite eloquent, 
but not adapted for dramatic performance, and it did not 
interest the reading public. 

Mrs. Adams will be long remembered as the author 
of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Soon after her removal 
to London she became a member of the church in South 
Place Chapel, Finsbury, of which the Rev. William 
Johnston Fox was the minister. He is best known as the 
founder of “The Westminster Review” and author of a 
volume of “Hymns and Anthems” (in two parts, 1840- 
1841), to which Mrs. Adams contributed thirteen hymns, 
the present hymn appearing in the second part. 

Mrs. Adams, as a member of the South Place Chapel, 
was a Unitarian, and the Unitarians were regarded as 
unbelievers in those days. It was a long time before any 
of the Evangelical Churches would use the hymn, be- 
cause it lacked spiritual fervor. Dr. Benson says, “Bishop 
How re-wrote the entire hymn for the 1864 edition of his 
‘Psalms and Hymns,’” just as Mrs. Adams wrote it. “In 
the ‘Presbyterian Hymnal’ only one word differs from 
what Mrs. Adams wrote. In the fifth line of the first 
verse she wrote ‘would be,’ instead of ‘shall be.’’? The 
Baptists finally adopted the hymn, but not until a fifth 
verse had been added to give the hymn “spirituality.” 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee” soon found its way across 
the ocean. The Rev. James Freeman Clarke wes at this 
time organizing a religious society in Boston, “The 
Church of. the New Disciples.” In 1844 he published a 
new hymn book for the use of his congregation, and in- 
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cluded a number of hymns from the “Hymns and An- 
thems,” published by the Rev. William Johnson Fox, in 
London; among these was “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

But it was Lowell Mason who started the hymn on 
its career of popularity, for which he composed, in 1856, 
the tune “Bethany.” ‘This was included in “The Sabbath 
Hymn and Tune Book,” a collection prepared by the pro- 
fessors at Andover Seminary, and published in 1859, and 
then the hymn found its way to the hearts of the whole 
Christian world. 

“Nearer, My God, to Thee” is not really a hymn. It 
is rather a paraphrase of the wonderful vision Jacob saw 
in his dream. | 

What verses in all hymnody have been of more com- 
fort to Christian hearts? They are sung by sailors on 
the sea, by miners at their work, and by soldiers in the 
hour of battle. 

The hymn was a favorite of two Presidents of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley. 

Mrs. Adams died August 14, 1848, in London. 


(625) “Asleep in Jesus! Blessed Sleep” 


This soothing, tender hymn, often heard at funerals, 
was written by Margaret Mackay, born in 1802, the 
daughter of Captain Robert Mackay of Hedgefield, In- 
verness, Scotland. In 1820 she married Colonel William 
Mackay, a distinguished officer of the British Army. 

The hymn grew out of a visit made by the author to 
Pennycross Chapel, a rural burial ground in the west of 
England. It appeared first in “The Amethyst, or Chris- 
tian’s Annual for 1832,” published in Edinburgh, “with 
this introduction,” says Dr. Julian: 

“Sleeping in Jesus,’ by Mrs. Mackay of Hedgefield. This 
simple but expressive sentence is inscribed on a tombstone in a rural 
burying ground in Devonshire: ‘Sleeping in Jesus’ seems in keep- 
ing with all around.’ (*) 

Dr. McAfee suggests: 


“Mrs. Mackay may have seen the words ‘Sleeping in Jesus’ on 
a tombstone, but it got on the stone because it was first used in the 
Bible; see I Thessalonians XII :14: 


(*)From “A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D.D. Used 
by permission of the publisher, John Murray, London, England, 
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“Ror if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him.’ ” 


Mrs. Mackay’s hymn appeared in her ‘Thoughts Re- 
deemed, or Lays of Leisure Hours” in 1854, which con- 
tained seventy-two original hymns and poems. 

It passed into all the important hymnals in Great 
Britain, and soon crossed the sea to America, where it is 
sung to the tune “Rest,” composed in 1843 by William B. 
Bradbury. 

Mrs. Margaret Mackay died January 5, 1887, at 
_ Cheltenham, England. 


(637) “Jerusalem, the Golden” 


This is one of three hymns translated by Dr. John 
Mason Neale from the famous poem “Laus Patria Ce- 
lestis” by Bernard of Cluny. The other hymns are: 


“For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country.” 
“Brief Life is Here Our Portion.” 


There were two Bernards in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, Bernard of Clairvaux and Bernard of 
Cluny. Nutter and Tillett tell the story of these ancient 
poets: 

“Bernard of Clairvaux, an eminent monk, theologian, scholar, 
preacher and poet, was born at Fountaine, near Dijon in Burgundy, 
France, in 1091. He was educated in Paris. Being naturally 
fond of seclusion, meditation and study, and living in the twelfth 
century, it is not surprising that one so piously inclined as he soon 
sought a home in the cloister. At the age of twenty-two he entered 
the small monastery of Citeaux and later he founded and made 
famous that of Clairvaux, where by fasting and self-mortification he 
became an emaciated monk, but with it all, one of the most con- 
spicuous and influential characters in all Europe.” (*) 


Kings and Popes sought his advice. Martin Luther 
thought him “the greatest monk that ever lived.” Bernard 
of Clairvaux died August 20, 1153. His best work was 
the hymn “Jesu dulcis memoria,” so well known in the 
hymnals of today in the version of the Rev. Edward 
Caswall, “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee.” Dr. Robin- 
son in his “Annotations” says: “One might call this poem 
the finest in the world.” } 

(4)From “The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church,” by Charles 


S. Nutter, D.D., and Wilbur F. Tillett, D.D., LL.D. Copyright 1911; used by 
permission of the Methodist Book Concern. 
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“The hymn is the outgrowth of an assurance that the world 
was going to the dogs, and that the end must come soon. So that 
feeling is not so modern as some people think. We have record of 
no time when some earnest people did not think the end must be 
near. If anybody uses this hymn in his hours of depression he 
might get comfort out of the fact that it was written for such an 
hour nine hundreds years ago and the world has wagged along 
under the hand of God ever since.” 


Nutter and Tillett say of Bernard of Cluny, who 
wrote the hymn “Jerusalem, the Golden”: 

“He was a monk of the twelfth century; the exact dates of his 
birth and death are not known. His parents were English, but he 
was born at Morlaix, France. He was an inmate of the Abbey of 
Cluny, and dedicated his famous poem to Peter the Venerable, 
Abbot of Cluny from 1122 to 1156. His long poem, about three 
thousand lines, was a satire against the vices and follies of his 
time. Dr. Neale, who gives a translation of four hundred lines 
in the third edition of his ‘Medieval Hymns,’ 1868, says of this 
poem: “The greater part is a bitter satire on the fearful corrup- 
tions of the age. But, as a contrast to the misery and pollution of 
earth, the poem opens with a description of the peace and glory of 
heaven of such rare beauty as not easily to be matched by any 
médizval composition on the same subject.’ ” 


The tune “Ewing” has added greatly to the popular- 
ity of the hymn “Jerusalem, the Golden.” 

It was composed in 1853 by Alexander Ewing, an 
amateur composer, nephew of Bishop Ewing, born Janu- 
_ ary 3, 1830, at Aberdeen, Scotland, and educated at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. After studying for the law he 
entered the army in 1855, and became staff paymaster, 
with the honorary rank of lieutenant colonel. In 1867 he 
married Juliana Horatia Gatty (“Aunt Judy”), the 
authoress of many books for the young; he died July 14, 
1895, at Taunton, England. 

Colonel Ewing is best known as the composer of the 
tune “Ewing,” named in his honor and sung to the be- 
loved hymn of the Christian Church, “Jerusalem, the 
Golden.” 


(641) “Hark! Hark, My Soul! Angelic Songs 
Are Swelling” 


The Rev. Frederick William Faber, D.D., author of 
the hymn and one of the best of English hymn writers, 
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was born June 28, 1814, at the vicarage of Calverley, 
Yorkshire, England, where his grandfather, the Rev. 
Thomas Faber, was vicar. 

He was educated at Harrow and at Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 1825 he obtained a scholarship at University 
College, and in 1836 he gained the Newdigate prize for a 
poem on “The Knights of St. John.” 

John Henry Newman was the Vicar of St. Mary’s in 
Oxford and a leader in the new religious movement, 
known as “The Oxford Movement” or “Tractarian Con- 
troversy,” which meant, in a few words, withdrawal from 
the Church of England and affiliation with the Church 
of Rome. Faber gained the friendship of the leaders in 
this movement by offering his services to the compilers 
of “The Library of the Fathers.” They assigned to him 
the translation of ‘““The Seven Books of St. Optatus,” and 
thus he gained the friendship of Newman and came more 
and more under his influence. 

In 1837 Faber was elected a Fellow in the University 
College, and on August 6 he was ordained as a deacon in 
Ripon Cathedral by his old master Dr. Longley. 

Faber was ordained as a minister of the Church of 
England on May 26, 1839, and, there being no opportu- 
nity at present for ministerial work, he went to the home 
of Matthew Harrison in Ambleside as tutor for his son. 

In 1841 he went abroad with his pupil for a year of 
travel and study, and on his return to England in the 
autumn of 1842 was offered the rectorship at Elton in 
Huntingdonshire, then under the control of his college. 
Some months elapsed before he came to a decision. He 
realized fully that as a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land he should go to Eiton, but he also knew that in heart 
and soul he was drawing nearer and nearer to the Church 
of Rome. He accepted the call, and on April 2, 1843, 
preached his first sermon in Elton to a large congregation. 
This was his first pastorate. But he soon found the work 
was not as congenial as he could wish. He was lonely; 
he found few associates in Elton, and few he could call 
friends. In a short time he again went abroad with a 
former pupil to visit Rome, to study for himself the 
methods of the Catholic Church in the Holy City, a city 
for which he now had ardent hopes and longings. 
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Father J. E. Bowden, in his “Life and Letters of 
Frederick W. Faber,” notes the audience Faber had with 
the Pope, in which he spoke of his great desire to leave 
the Anglican Church and become a follower of Rome. 
The Holy Father gave him his blessing: 

“May the grace of God correspond to your good wishes and 


deliver you from the ruts of Anglicanism and bring you to the 
true Holy Church.” 


With these comforting, assuring words Faber re- 
turned to his parish work at Elton. Father Bowden 
speaks of the next few months, full of doubt and uncer- 
tainty for Faber. A decision was reached at last, and on 
Sunday evening, November 16, 1845, Mr. Faber 
preached his last sermon at Elton. 

“He told his people,” says Father Bowden, “that the doctrines 
he had taught them were not those of the Church of England. 

That as far as the Church of England had a voice she had dis- 


owned them and that consequently he could not remain in her 
Communion but must go where truth was to be found.” 


The following day Faber was admitted into the 
Roman Catholic Church at Northampton by Bishop 
Wareing. He founded a religious community at Birm- 
ingham called “Brothers of the Will of God,” which was 
ultimately merged in the Oratory of St. Philip Neri with 
John Henry Newman as Superior. In 1849 a branch of 
the Oratory was established in London, first in King Wil- 
liam Street, and later in Brompton, over which Faber 
presided until his death, September 26, 1863. 

He had the honor of receiving the degree of D.D. 
from Pope Pius IX, July 9, 1854. 

Two tunes are assigned to the hymn “Hark, Hark, My 
Soul” in the “Presbyterian Hymnal”: “Pilgrims” b 
Henry Smart, and “Vox Angelica” by Dr. John B. Dykes. 

Three other hymns by Dr. Faber are favorites with 
choir and congregation: 

No. 72. “Sweet Saviour, Bless Us Ere We Go.” 
No. 422. “Faith of Our Fathers, Living Still.” 
No. 634. “O Paradise! O Paradise!” 

It would be of interest to church people today to know 
when the hymn “Faith of Our Fathers” was written. Dr. 
Faber’s hymns were published in different editions, 
1848, 1849, 1852 and 1861. It is not probable that the 
hymn was written after his conversion to Rome. The sec- 
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ond line in the first verse, “In spite of dungeon, fire and 
sword,” and the first line in the second verse, “Our 
fathers, chained in prisons dark,” must refer to the “Eng- 
lish fathers,” not the “Roman.” 

Dr. Faber wrote one hundred and fifty hymns. Many 
of them appear in our Protestant hymnals, but not until 
the hymns had been revised by eliminating the references 
to the Church of Rome, which were objectionable to 
Protestants. 


, (665) “My Country, "Tis of Thee” 


‘Dr. Benson in his “Studies of Familiar Hymns” says: 


“At a reunion of the famous class of 1829 of Harvard College, 
one of its members referred to a classmate in this way: 
“And there’s a nice youngster of excellent kith; 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free; 
Just read on his medal, “My Country, of Thee!” ’ 
“Tt was Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes who read the poem, and 
it was his friend and classmate, Samuel Francis Smith, who wrote 
‘My Country, ’Tis of Thee.’ ”’ 


Dr. Smith furnished for ““The Outlook” of Novem- 
ber 23, 1895, an account of the circumstances which led 
him to write the hymn “America.” From this article 
Edward S. Ninde prepared a version of the story of the 
hymn: 

“ ‘One dismal day in February’ (1832), so Dr. Smith used to 
tell the story, ‘about half an hour before sunset, I was turning over 
the leaves of one of the music books when my eye rested on the 
tune which is now known as “America.” I liked the spirited 
movement of it, not knowing it, at that time, to be “God Save the 
King.” I glanced at the words and saw that they were patriotic, and 
instantly felt the impulse to write a patriotic hymn of my own, 
adapted to the tune. Picking up a scrap of waste paper which 
lay near me, I wrote at once, probably within half an hour, the 
hymn “America,” as it is now known everywhere. The whole 
hymn stands today as it stood on the bit of waste paper, five or 
six inches long and two and a half wide. I gave the song soon 
afterward to Mr. Mason, together with others, and thought no 
more of it. I was surprised on the following Fourth of July to 
find that Mr. Mason had brought it out at a children’s celebra- 
tion of the day, in a crowded assembly in Park Street Church in 
Boston. It was sung with enthusiasm. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Mason, singing was introduced into the Boston public schools ; 
and, with the introduction of singing, came naturally the use of 
this hymn. . . . I began very soon to hear of the hymn as 
being sung in numerous schools, at patriotic gatherings, at picnics, 
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from Maine to Texas. The people took it into their hearts. It 

found a place in the hymn books of the various denominations. The 

scenes connected with the Civil War called it into universal requi- 

sition.’ (7) 

The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., an eminent 
Baptist minister, best known as the author of “My Coun- 
try, "Tis of Thee,” was born October 21, 1808, in Boston; 
entered Harvard College in 1825; graduated in 1829. He 
then went to Andover Theological Seminary, and after 
graduation in 1832 entered on his first pastorate at Water- 
ville, Maine, where he remained until 1842, then going to 
the First Baptist Church at Newton, Massachusetts. He 
resigned this pastorate in 1854 but continued to make 
Newton his home, giving much of his time to editing and 
writing. He was one of the editors of “The Psalmist” 
(1843), the most influential of the American Baptist Col- 
lections. “The half hour Dr. Smith gave to writing ‘My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,’” says Dr. Benson, “made his 
name imperishable.” 

The Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., died Novem- 
ber 16, 1895, at Newton, Massachusetts, while on his way 
to a service at which he was to preach. 

The tune “America,” to which we now sing “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” is of disputed origin. It was 
probably written by Henry Carey, an English composer 
and dramatist of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
and it is now the national anthem of Great Britain. 

According to Sir George Grove: 

“Its first public performance is stated to have been at a dinner 
in 1740 to celebrate the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon 


(November 20, 1739), when it is said to have been sung by Henry 
Carey as his own composition, both words and music.” 


Henry Carey, author of many songs, cantatas and 
operas, was born about 1690 in London. In 1715 he com- 
posed the music for the farce of “The Contrivances, or 
More Ways than One,” which was produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre, August 9 in that year, with much success. 

Another important work was a burlesque opera, “The 
Dragon of Wantley,” a satire on Italian opera, produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre in London, October ZO11 37, 

(*)From “The Story of the American Hymn,” by Edward S. Ninde. 


Copyright by Edward S. Ninde; used by permission of the Abingdon Press, 
New York. 
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and met with extraordinary success. “Of all his composi- 
tions,” says Sir George Grove, “the most popular, and 
that which will transmit his name to posterity, is his bal- 
lad of ‘Sally in our Alley,’ one of the most striking and 
original melodies that ever emanated from the brain of a 
musician.” Grove says further, “The claim that Carey 
composed ‘God Save the King’ occupied much attention 
for some time. Indeed, it is still as hotly debated as ever, 
and will never be satisfactorily decided.” 

Henry Carey died October 4, 1743, at his home in 
Great Warner Street, Clerkenwell, England. 


(681) “Eternal Father, Strong to Save” 


This is a prayer for the seamen, and is often used on 
English ships. It was written by William Whiting in 
1861 for “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 

For those who “go down to the sea in ships,” for the 
dwellers by the sea, and for mothers with husbands and 
sons tossing on the foaming deep, these lines in the hymn 
must have been a comfort: 

“O hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea.” 
Dr. Robinson in his “Annotations” says: 


“The fishermen of Brittany, so the story goes, are wont to use 
this simple prayer when they launch their boats upon the deep: 
‘Keep me, my God; my boat is so small and Thy ocean is so wide.’ 
How touchingly beautiful the words and the thought!” 


Little is now known of William Whiting. He was 
the son of William Whiting, and was born November 
1, 1825, at Kensington, London; educated at Clapham 
and Winchester. For more than twenty years he held 
the position of Master of the Winchester College Choris- 
ters’ School, and here his death occurred in 1878. 

The hymn is always associated with the tune “Melita,” 
composed in 1861 by Dr. John B. Dykes, and named from 
the island where St. Paul was shipwrecked. 


(689) “Now the Day is Over” 


The hymn was written by the Rev. Sabine Baring- 
Gould for the children of the Sunday school at St. John’s, 
Horbury Bridge, Yorkshire, England, and was then 
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known as “The Evening Hymn for Missions.” It first 

appeared in 1861 in “Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
The fourth verse is very beautiful in the contrast the 

author makes in speaking of the “little children” and the 


“sailors”: 
“Grant to little children 
Visions bright of Thee. 
Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea.” 


Baring-Gould’s hymn should be sung to Sir Joseph - 
Barnby’s tune “Merrial,” a happy union of words and 
music. 

The hymn is always appropriate when sung at the 
close of the evening service on the Sabbath Day. 

We may well use Baring-Gould’s words to close this 
list of ““The Hymns You Ought to Know”: 


“Now the day is over, night is drawing nigh, 
Shadows of the evening steal across the sky.” 
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